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THE POLITICIAN, NO, Il. 


THE RUSSIA-DUTCH LOAN, 


Tuts question has been made, next to the Reform Bill, the great subject 
of dispute between Ministers and their opponents. Much time has been 
wasted in the discussion, many speeches, long and bad, to and fro, have 
been made, and the general impression of the public, always suspicious 
of economical affection from the lips of the Tories, is, that the debt was 
August.—voL. XXXV. NO. CXL. H 
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justly owed and must be fairly paid. At the same time there has been 
a great want of clearness and simplicity in all said on the subject ; and 
though the question is now, for a time at least, set at rest, we are quite 
sure that the public will not be averse to a further justification of its cur- 
rent opinions, a further examination of a great historical question, espe- 
cially when we promise that our exposition shall be short; and we think 
it can scarcely fail to be a little more clear than anything we have yet 
seen or heard upon the subject. 

At the close of the war, a treaty was entered into between England, 
Holland, and Russia, by which treaty England agreed to pay, by way of 
annuity, the half of fifty millions of florins to Russia, Holland paying the 
other half. To Russia England pays the money in consideration (as Lord 
Liverpool stated in the House of Lords, on the 12th of June, 1815) ‘‘of 
the vast exertions which Russia had made in the cause of Europe, and 
the distressed state of her finances ;” and as an equivalent to England in 
taking upon herself half the debt, which more properly belonged to Hol- 
land, she retains possession of four Dutch colonies, taken during the 
war, and which otherwise would have returned to the dominion of Hol- 
land. In the Treaty occur these words :—* It is hereby understood 
and agreed between the high contracting parties, that the said pay- 
ments on the part of their Majesties the King of the Netherlands and 
the King of Great Britain as aforesaid, shall cease and determine, should 
the possession and sovereignty (which God forbid) of the Belgie pro- 
vinces, at any time pass away or be severed from the dominions of his 
Majesty the King of the Netherlands, previous to the complete liquida- 
tion of the sum.” 

This deprecated “ severance,” has, the world all know, taken place, 
and the Opposition accordingly say, the debt should be paid no longer. 

Very well; but before that decision be quite clear, we are bound at 
least to ascertain, Ist. Whether in this separation, by which we were to 
profit, we ourselves interfered; 2dly. Whether the separation itself was 
of a nature clearly not contemplated by the framers of the Treaty, in- 
cluding England herself. 

First, then, did England interfere in the separation of Holland and 
Belgium ? “ No!” cry the Tories, ‘* prove that, and we yield the case. 
England did not interfere till the countries were separated; England, 
therefore, sanctioned the separation, not interfered with it.” This is not 
true. A separation takes place by internal convulsion—England repairs 
to Russia and says :—* For God's sake don’t interfere to prevent this 
severance—allow the severance ; you cannot, with your peculiar views, 
like a separation produced by the will and arms of the people, but pocket 
your disapprobation ; allow the divorce to take place. If you oppose the 
separation, you plunge Europe into a war; and besides, it is our inten- 
tion to put the son-in-law of George IV. on the Belgian throne.” 

England, therefore, interferes not to produce the separation—but to 
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confirm the separation ; England does not cause the severance to com- 
mence—but she causes the severance to be safe, How is it possible to 
deny that this is interference ? or how is it possible for England to say 
to Russia, ** A separation takes place between Holland and Belgium, by 
which, according to the words of a certain treaty, we are to refuse a debt 
to you; we beseech you to grant that separation—we beseech you to 
protect that separation—we beseech you to allow it to be safely esta- 
blished ; you grant our request contrary to your own wishes—in oppo- 
sition to your own policy—and we now turn round and inform you that 
the separation has taken place, we shall refuse to pay you any longer ; 
we have enticed you into consenting to the severance, and we now bid 
you look into the bond, and see if, in consequence of the favour you have 
done us, we cannot withhold the payment of our debt to you ?” 

Would this not be rather a shabby proceeding for the Mistress of the 
Seas? Could John Doe act thus to Richard Roe without being called a 
paltry fellow? Supposing John Doe .owed Richard an annuity of 
§00/. a year, which was to be held as long as a marriage existed between 
Mr. and Mrs, Straw; but Mr. Straw is about to be divorced from his 
wife, and Richard has it in his power to throw an obstacle in the way of 
the divorce, and John Doe runs up to him—* My dear fellow, the peace 
of my life depends upon separating Mr, and Mrs. Straw ; I beseech you 
not to oppose the separation; it would be the greatest favour to me if you 
would keep yourself quiet in this negotiation.” Richard consents, and 
John marries the lady, who has a great fortune, to his son-in-law ; and 
then says, “* By the bye, my friend Richard, the marriage between Mr. 
and Mrs. Straw does not exist any longer—my debt to you ceases.” 

Would not Richard reply—* Sir, this is very unhandsome conduct ; 
[ could have prevented the divoree—I would have done my best to do 
so. You besought me not, as a most particular favour; and for my 
favour to you lam to be defrauded of my debt. No; when it was 
agreed that if the marriage ceased to exist you were to refuse to pay me— 
we could never have supposed that you were to meddle in establishing 
the divorce.” 

It would not be strictly honourable, then, in England, to refuse pay- 
ment in consequence of any separation, to consummate (as well as to 
produce) which she herself interfered. But what if the separation itself 
be of a nature that was never contemplated in the treaty ? 

Now, no man, no child, can read the transactions of that period 
without rising from the task perfectly certain that, by a separation bee 
tween Holland and Belgium, was solely meant a separation in which 
France was to be the gainer. The whole war had been against France— 
the design of the war had been to check the aggrandizement of France. 
Against France was formed the Alliance between England and Russia— 
as a barrier against France were these two kingdoms united ; and how is it 
possible that France was not contemplated in the treaty, when it was 
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against France that all the proceedings that led to the treaty were solely 
directed ? But fortunately this does not rest on the mere evidence of 
common sense. Look at the facts. 

In the first place,—in the official communication made to the Russian 
ambassador at London in 1805, January 19, (see Parl. Debates, vol. 31,) 
erplanatory of the views with which the alliance between Russia and 
England was undertaken, it is expressly stated that the objects of the 
alliance are three: the two first, with which we now have to do, are— 
‘**]. To rescue from France the countries it has subjugated, and reduce 
it to its former limits. 2. To make such an arrangement with respect 
to the territories recovered from France as may provide for their secu- 
rity and happiness, and may at the same time constitute a more effectual 
barrier in future against (what?)—encroachments on the part of France.” 
So that here we find that the territorial arrangement with respect to 
Belgium was clearly made according to a former agreement, and, by 
that agreement, solely with a reference to the ambition of France. 
Again, on the 19th of February, 1816, what did Lord Castlereagh say? 
why, ** That it was a fundamental maxim of France to be involved in 
war with the Low Countries; and that we had therefore taken care to 
secure the dominions of the King of the Netherlands, as much as pos- 
sible, against any attack of France.” So that here, too, from the 
minister most acquainted with the spirit and meaning of the treaty, we 
have it distinctly stated that France was the power to be guarded 
against in the disposition of the Belgie provinces. All this is highly 
important—(though not a word of it was stated in the House of Com- 
mons in the late debates.) For if Belgium was united to Holland as a 
barrier to France, so, in the passing of that country from the Dutch, (a 
severance ** which God forbid!”) could any passing away, except to 
the dominion of France—thus alone dreaded, thus alone guarded 
against—possibly be considered? But this is still more evident from 
an expression in Lord Castlereagh’s speech on the 12th of June, 1815, 
which Lord Palmerston did indeed hit upon by some miracle of exer- 
tion, — when that exquisite statesman (Lord Castlereagh we mean) 
observed, that this payment would only be continued so long as—what! 
why, so long as the Netherlands were separated from France, France 
—France, then, was alone dreamt of: against France were the Belgian 
fortresses erected —against France the treaty was framed — against 
France the unwise and ill-omened union of those countries was formed ; 
and what man considering this, and reading the extracts we have given, 
can doubt that, at the time of the treaty, a separation by which France 
was to gain the Netherlands was alone contemplated, when a separation 
was referred to? But let us erect an hypothesis—let us suppose that 
fact to be doubtful—what then? at least a separation by external force 
was undeniably contemplated; because all the old jurists —Grotius, 
Puffendorf, and above all Vattel, the favourite authority of Mr. Herries— 
especially declare, that in no treaty is a revolution, produced by internal 
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dissensions, ever contemplated as possible. True that these jurists, who had 
a felicitous habit of supposing that a state was always without a people, 
are not very wise reasoners, but they are still unhappily the authorities 
of diplomatists ; and the jurists, in a treaty between nations, are yet as 
the lawyers to a compact between persons. So that even if a doubt 
rested on the point, that by a separation was intended one by which 
France was the gainer, there is no doubt on the point that by a sepa- 
ration was not intended one which internal revolution was to cause. It 
is clear, then, that England could not honourably refuse to pay her 
debt to Russia in consequence of the separation between Holland and 
Belgium ;— Ist, because she interfered to establish the separation; 2d, 
because the separation itself was not of that nature which England her- 
self contemplated in the condition introduced. 

But see how much stronger the case grows by increased examination. 
The words are—‘‘ Should the sovereignty and possession (which God 
forbid!) of the Belgian provinces at any time pass away,” &c., By the 
words ** God forbid,’ England then solemnly deprecates the separation 
as a misfortune ; yet the separation happens, and she goes to Russia to 
confirm it. And what is her excuse? Why this—that the separation 
she now desires to be established is not of that nature which she depre- 
cated so earnestly in the treaty. How, then, if this be the case, can 
England refuse the payment ?—How could she say— Allow this sepa- 
ration, because it is noé of the nature we deprecated ;” and then button 
up the national pockets, and say—‘t We don’t pay you our debt, be- 
cause the separation that has happened is of that nature we contem- 
plated ?” 

But if the claim be just if you look to the strict equity, it is more 80 
when you reflect that we are bound to take a liberal and large view of 
the matter. For Russia had discharged her services—services that 
England had allowed—had manned, and armed, and lost her additional 
thousands and tens of thousands of human beings,—and therefore it 
was for services that could no longer be questioned, (for questionable as 
they really are, they had been formally allowed and ratified by the 
English state)—that we were to pay the wages. We had largely ac- 
cepted the service—were we closely to haggle about the hire? Agai,— 
What was our advantage in the treaty ? The Colonies.—-We had retained 
them. We had set our clench upon the consideration ; were we to 
strain to the letter the right of granting tle equivalent? ‘* But,” cries 
Mr. Baring, ‘* look at Holland—Holiand refuses to pay the debt,— 
why should England be more gencrous#’ And this question, this sim- 
ple question, has not been answered in the House of Commons. No, 
because there the men who speak are rarely the men who think,—they 
rush into personalities in order to escape from facts, Why should 
England pay, when Holland, bound by the same treaty, refuses to pay? 
Yor this plain, simple reason,-—because the situation of Holland is 
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utterly different. In the first place, what were England’s objects in the 
treaty? In addition to the requital of the services of Russia, they were 
these :—Ist. The preservation of the Belgian provinces from France, 
2ndly. The winning to her policy, in respect to Belgium, the power of 
Russia. 3rdly. The possession of the four Dutch colonies. Separation 
occurs, and all these three objects remain. Belgium is preserved from 
France ; the power of Russia is conciliated to the English policy; the 
four Dutch colonies are retained. England is exactly as well off after 
the separation as before it. But look at Holland. What was her object 
in the treaty ?—Why, the acquisition of the Belgian provinces. A sepa- 
ration occurs, and Holland loses Belgium. England retains all the ad- 
vantages of the treaty—lHlolland loses all. But again, England gives 
her sanction to the separation, and interferes for its permanence,— 
Holland always opposed the separation, and resisted it by arms. So 
that the cases of the two countries are wholly different. The one retains 
the advantage, and should continue the equivalent,—the other loses the 
benefit, shall she continue the return? The one did her utmost to pre- 
vent the literal forfeit of her debt to Russia,—the other did nothing 
to prevent, and much to procure it. And so much for the statesman- 
ship of Mr. Baring, and the power of reply on the ministerial benches. 

But we have not done yet. What will be the merits of the case when 
we recollect that this very clause—about the severance of the kingdoms 
was introduced by the generosity of Russia, solely to denote her entire 
concurrence with the policy of England—which was then that the two 
kingdoms should be united, and as a proof of her sincerity in wishing 
them to continue so’—and yet more, when we tell the reader that there 
is in the treaty a provision, by which Holland might have demanded the 
annual payment of three per cent. as a sinking fund for the liquidation 
of the principal: had she demanded that from the first year to the pre- 
sent, how much of the debt would now remain for dispute? But for 
the generosity of Russia, that clause would not have been introduced, 
But for the confidence of Russia, how much of the debt would have 
been discharged ? the cavil of the Tories would now wring from the very 
friendship of the one party the very fraud of the other. 

But, oh! ery the Tories, “ Economy !”’—Be it so: let us get rid of 
the honour of the case—let us suppose that the old policy of the small 
Italian states, instead of being ultimately the cause of their ruin, was 
the cause of their greatness—let us suppose that there is no honour but 
self-interest. Economy !—would a war have been economical? We 
do not say that Russia would have taken up arms; but we say this, that 
reverse the parties, and put England in the place of Russia, and we very 
much doubt whether England would have tamely submitted to so sneaking 
an insult, yet so impudent a fraud. Grant that Russia only menaced war 
—the very preparations against the menace would have consumed in 
one month twice the money spent on the preservation of our honour 
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and our peace. Thus then have we exhausted the side of this question 








4 which was taken by the majority of the Commons—the reader will see 
2. with what justice. 

of Happily has the question ended: bright through the mists of the 
n past hypocrisy and violence, by which nations have been governed, we 
mn see that era when Opinion shall dictate to states in their foreign relations, 
- as it does now in their domestic. When justice shall be maintained and 
or oppression checked—not by the sword and fire—but by the loud expres 
ot sion of the Moral Voice: when that indignation on one side—that homage 
mt on the other—which retain individual virtue in its high paths, and make 
1 ‘ men feel that not only Knowledge but Character is Power—shall make 
- the code of states and the terror of kings. As that time advances, those 


nations will become the most powerful which are the most esteemed ; and 
. that opinion will be the most obeyed which proceeds from such states as 
are most jealous for honesty, and most scrupulous in justice. Happy then 


“ we say has it been for England that she has done nothing to forfeit that 
be proud eminence, which, be her former faults and blindness what they may, 
1g in these respects she may already assert. For those poor and much pitied 
ms men who brought forward this question with so much bitterness of 
rm parade, we acquit them willingly of all intentional design to palter with 
- the national faith. Economy is a novelty to them ; and the heat of their 
in inexperience—the blindness of too eager proselytes, can only excuse 
= that somewhat hasty confusion of understanding which mistook swind- 
a ling for thrift—which groping for Cincinnatus stumbled upon Jona- 
ng tlian Wild—which believed that the only way to save our income was to 
be refuse our debts. But who will not congratulate the country—when he 
lies sees the members for the close boroughs opposed to this claim, and the 
om main body of Reformers, the representatives of the people, contending 
-. for its justice—on the improbability of that prophecy which assured us 
7 that the Reformed Parliament would push economy into fraud—that Old 


dk ; Sarum was the safeguard to public honour—that national faith was incom- 
3 patible with national representation. No; the people can be guardians 
of their own honour—they cling still to the old English sturdy pride of 
character—they boast still the old hereditary maxim, that Honesty is 
the best policy. 
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ASMODEUS AT LARGE, NO. VI. 





A Scene—The Men of Old—The Tale of Kosem Kesamim. 





Ir was deep night, and the Magician suddenly stood before me. 
“ Arise,” said he, ** and let us go forth upon the surface of the World.” 
I rose, and followed the Sorcerer through the dead vastness of the buried 
city, until we came to the entrance of a cavern, Pursuing its subterra- 
neous course for some minutes,—not with a natural swiftness of step, but 
with the gliding and rapid motion with which the Sorcerer passed ; not 
touching the earth, but just above its soil, so that it was the air (which 
he could agitate and strengthen at will) which charioted us along ;— 
pursuing, I say, the course of this cavern for some minutes, with the 
rushing sound of prisoned waters Joud and wild upon the ear, we came 
at length to a spot where the atmosphere struck upon my breath with a 
chill and earthy freshness ; and presently, through a fissure in the rock, 
the sudden whiteness of the moon broke in, and lit up, partially, walls 
radiant with spars, and washed by a deep stream, that wound its myste- 
rious way to the upper air. And now, gliding through the chasm, we 
stood in a broad cell, with its lofty arch open to the sea. Column and 
spire (brilliant with various crystallizations—spars of all hues) sprang 
lightly up on either side of this cavern—and with a leap, and a mighty 
voice, the stream, whose course we had been tracking, rushed into the 
arms of the great Sea. Along that sea star after star mirrored its 
solemn lustre—and the Moon, clad in a fuller splendour than [ had ever 
seen gathered round her melancholy orb, filled the cavern with a light, 
that was to the light of day what the life of an Angel is to that of a 
Mortal. Passionless, yet tender—steadfast—mystic—unwavering—it 
shone upon the glittering spars, and made a holiness of the very air ; 
and in a long line, from the cavern to the verge of Heaven, her sweet 
face breathed a measured and quiet joy into the rippling billows— 
“smiles of the sea.”* A few thin and fleecy clouds alone varied the 
clear expanse of the heavens—and they rested, like the cars of spirits, 
far on the horizon. 

“And beautiful,” said J, ‘* is this outward earth—your dim realms 
beneath have nothing to compare with it. There are no stars in the 
temples of the hidden earth—and one glimpse from the lovely Moon is 
worth all the witchfires and meteors of the Giant palaces below.” 

“ Thou lookest, young Mortal,” said the Wizard in his mournful 
voice, “ over my native portion of the World. Beside that sea stood 
my ancestral halls—and beneath that Moon first swelled within my 
bosom the deep tides of human emotion—and in this cavern, whence we 
now look forth on the seas and heavens, my youth passed some of its 
earnest hours in contemplation of that high and starred order which 
your lessened race—clogged with the mire of ages—never know; 
for that epoch was far remote in those ages which even Tradition 
scarcely pierces. Your first fathers—What of their knowledge know 
ye!—what of their secrets have ye retained? Their vast and dark 

* Aischylus’ Prometheus. 
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minds were never fathomed by the plummet of your researches, The 
waves of the black night have swept over the Antique World—and all 
that you can guess of its buried glories are from the shivered fragments 
that ever and anon Chance casts upon the shores of the Modern Race.” 

** Do we sink then,” said I, “ by comparison with the men of those 
distant times? Is not our lore deeper and more certain !/—Was not 
their knowledge the offspring of a confused and labouring conjecture ? 
—Did they not live among dreams and shadows, and make Truth itself 
the creature of a fertile imagination?” 

“‘ Nay,” replied the shrouded and uncertain form beside me—“ their 
knowledge pierced deeper into the Heart of Things. They consulted 
the stars—but it was to measure the dooms of Earth;—and could we 
raise from the dust their perished scrolls, you would behold the mirror 
of the living times. Their prophecies—(wrung from the toil and rapture 
of those powers which ye suffer to sleep, quenched, within the soul)—tra- 
versed the wilds of ages, and pointed out among savage hordes the Cities 
and Laws of Empires yet to be. Ten thousand Arts have mouldered 
from the Earth—and Science is the shadow of what it was.—Young 
Mortal, thou hast set thine heart upon Wisdom—thou hast wasted the 
fresh and radiant hours of opening life amidst the wearying thoughts of 
others ;—thou hast laboured after Knowledge, and in that labour the 
healthful hues have for ever left thy cheek, and age creeps upon the 
core while the dew is yet upon the leaf ;—and for this Jabour—and in 
the transport and the vision that the soul’s labour nurtures—your spirit 
is now rapt from its fleshly career on earth,—wandering at will amongst 
the dread chasms and mines wombed within the world,—breathing a 
vital air amongst the dead,—comraded by Spirits, and the Powers that 
are not of flesh,—and catching, by imperfect glimpse and shadowy type, 
some knowledge of the arch mysteries of Creation ;—and thou beholdest 
in me and in my science that which thy learning and thy fancy tracked 
not before. No legend ever chanced upon my strange and solemn 
being : nothing in my nature resembles to the tales of Wizard or Sor- 
cerer that the vulgar phantasies of Superstition have embodied. Thou 
hast seen what none have drawn—and Fable has hacknied not the Truth. 
Thou wouldst learn something of the Being thus permitted to thy 
marvel ;—be it so. Under these sparkling arches—and before my an- 
cestral sea—and beneath the listening ear of the halting Moon—thou 
shalt learn a history of the Antique World, 


Tue TaLe or Kosrm Kesamin. 


Along the shores which for thirty centuries no human foot has trod— 
and upon plains where now not one stone stands upon another, telling 
even of decay—was once the city and the empire of The Wise Kings 
—for so termed by their neighbours were the monarchs that ruled this 
country. Generation after generation they had toiled to earn and pre- 
serve that name. Amidst the gloom of mysterious temples, and the 
oracular learning of the stareread priests, the youth of each succeeding 
King was reared into a grave and brooding manhood.—Their whgle 
lives were mystery.—Wrapt in the sepulchral grandeur of the Imperial 
Palace—secen rarely—like Gods—they sent forth, as from a cloud, the 
light of their dread but benign laws:—the courses of their life were 
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tracked not—but they were believed to possess the power over the 
seasons and elements—and to summon, at their will, the large-winged 
spirits, that walk to and fro across the earth, governing, like dreams, 
with a vague and unpenetrated power, the destinies of Nations, and 
the ambition of Kings. 

There was born to this imperial race a son, to whom seer and kin 


alike foretold a strange and preternatural destiny. His childhood itself 


was of a silent, stern, and contemplative nature. And his learning, 
even in his boyish youth, had ransacked all that the grey priests eould 
teach him. 

But the passions are interwoven deeply with the elements of thought. 
What man earns real wisdom but by the process of fierce emotion ! . 
And amidst all the pursuits of his aspiring mind, the heart of the 
young prince burned with a thousand passions untold and unregulated. 
The Magician paused for a moment, and then, in a voice far different 
from the cold and solemn tone in which his accents were usually 
clothed, he broke forth:— 

Oh, beautiful, bevond the beauty of these sicklied and hoary times, 
was the beauty of Woman in the young world!—The glory of Eden 
was not yet departed from her face, and the lustre of unwearied Nature 
glowed alike upon Earth and Earth’s majestic daughters. Beauty is 
youth’s Idol—and in the breast of Gondorah, for so was the Prince 
popularly called, (his higher and mystic titles may not be revealed,) the 
great passion—the great yearning—the great desire—was for the lovely 
and the august—whatever their shapes or mould. Not in woman only, 
but in all things, the Beautiful made his worship—wherever he beheld 
it, the image ofthe Deity was glassed to his adoring soul. But to him 
—or rather to myself—for I—(if memory retains ‘identity through the 
shift and lapse of worlds ; making me, the same as one who, utterly 
dissimilar, lived a man amongst men, long ages back)—to me, there 
was yet a fiercer and more absorbing passion—than love, or the ido- 
latry of Nature—Tue pesire to KNow!—My mind launched itself 
into the depth of Things—I loved step after step to trace Effect to its 
first Cause. Reason was a chain from heaven to earth, and every link 
led me to aspire to the stars themselves. And the wisdom of my wise 
fathers was mine; I knew the secret of the elements, and could charm 
them into slumber, or arouse them to war. ‘The mysteries of that 
dread Chemistry which is now among the Sciences that sleep—by 
which we can command the air and walk on its viewless paths—by 
which we can wake the thunder—and summon the cloud—and rive the 
carth—the exercise of that high faculty—the Imagining Power—by 
which Fancy itself creates what | it wills, ‘and which, ‘trained and exer- 
cised, can wake the spectres of the dead—and bring visible to the 
carnal eye the Genii that walk the world—the watchful, straining, 
sleepless science, that can make a Sage’s volume of the stars—thesc 
were mine, and yet [ murmured—I repined !—what mysteries were yet 
to know! The acquisition of to-day was but the disappointment of 
the morrow, and the dispensation of my ambition—was—to desire. 

it was the evening, and I went from the groves of the sacred tem- 
ple, to visit one whom I loved. The way spread over black and rugged 
masses of rock, amidst which, the wild shrub and dark weed sprung 
rife and verdant; for the waste as yet was eloquent of some great 
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revulsion of the soil in the earlier epochs of the World—when Change 
often trod the heels of Change, dod the earth was scarcely reconciled 
to the sameness of her calm career. And I stood beneath the tree 
where SHE was to meet me—and my heart leapt within me as I saw 
her footsteps bounding along—and she came with her sweet lips 
breathing the welcome of human love, and I laid my head on her 
bosom and was content, 

And, “ Oh,” said she, “art thou not proud of thy dawning fame ? 
The Seers speak of thee with wonder, and the Priests bow their heads 
before thy name.” 

Then the passion of my soul broke forth, and I answered,—‘t What 
is this petty power that I possess, and what this barren knowledge ? 
The Great Arch Secret of all, I have toiled night after night to conquer 
and I cannot attain it. What is it to command even the dark spirits 
at war with Heaven—if we know not the nature of what we command ? 
What I desire is not knowledge, but the source of knowledge. I wish 
that my eye should penetrate at once into the germ and cause of 
things; and that when [ look upon the outward beauty of the world, 
my sight may pierce within, and see the mechanism that causes and 
generates the beauty working beneath. Enough of my art have I 
learned to know that there is a film over human eyes which prevents 
their penetrating beyond the surface; it is to remove that film, and 
dart into the essence, and the One Great Productive Spirit of all 
Things, that I labour and yearn in vain, All other knowledge is a 
cheat ; this is the high prerogative which mocks at conjecture and equals 
us with a God!” 

Then Lyciah saw that I was moved, and she kissed me, and sung me 
the sweet songs, that steeped my heart, as it were, in a bath of fragrant 
herbs. 

Midnight had crept over the earth as I returned homeward across 
that savage scene. Rock heaped on rock bordered and broke upon the 
lonely valley that I crossed—and the moon was still, and shining, as at 
this hour, when its life is four thousand years nearer to its doom. Then 
suddenly I saw moving before me, with a tremulous motion, a meteoric 
fire of an exceeding brightness. Ever as it moved above the seared 
and sterile soil, it soared and darted restlessly to and fro ;—and I thought, 
as it danced and quivered, that I heard it laugh from its burning centre 
with a wild and frantic joy. I fancied, as I gazed upon the fire, that in 
that shape revelled one of the children of the Elementary Genii; and, 
addressing it in their language, I bade it assume a palpable form. But 
the Fire darted on unheedingly, save that now the laugh from amidst the 
flame came all distinct and fearfully on my ear. ‘Then my hair stood 
erect—and my veins curdled—and my knees knocked together ;—I was 
under the influence of an Awe; for I felt that the Power was not of the 
world—nor of that which my ancestral knowledge of the power of other 
worlds had yet pierced. My voice faltered, and thrice I strove to speak 
to the Light—but in vain; and when at length I addressed it in the 
solemn adjuration by which the sternest of the Fiends are bound, the 
Fire sprang up from the soil—towering aloof and aloft—with a livid 
but glorious lustre, bathing the whole atmosphere in its glare,—quench- 
ing, With an intenser ray, the splendours of the Moon,—and losing its 
giant crest in the Far Invisible of Heaven! 
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And a voice came forth, saying— Thou callest uw n inferior Spirits ; 
I am that which thou hast pined to behold—I am ‘ The Living Principle 
of the World!’” 

I bowed my face, and covered it with my hands, and my voice left 
me; and when again I looked up, behold, the Fire had shrunk from 
its momentary height, and was (now dwarfed and humble) creeping 
before me in its wavering and snake-like course. But fear was on me, 
and I fled, and fast fled the Fire by my side; and oft, but faint, from 
its ghastly heart came the laugh that thrilled the marrow of my bones. 
And the waste was past, and the Giant Temple of the One God rose 
before me; I rushed forward, and fell breathless by its silent Altar. 
And there sat the High Priest, for night and day some one of the 
Sacred Host sat by the Altar; and he was of a great age, and all 
human emotion had left his veins; but even he was struck with my fear, 
and gazed upon me with his ray less eyes, and bade me be of cheer, for 
the place was holy. I looked round and the Fire was not visible, and 
1 breathed freely ; ; but I answered not the Priest, for years had dulled 
him into stone, and when I rose his eye followed me not. I gained 
the purple halls set apart for the King’s son. And the pillars were of 
ivory inlaid with gold—and the gems and perfumes of the world gave 
light and fragrance to those wondrous courts; and the gorgeous ban~ 
quet was spread, and music from unseen hands swelled along arch and 
aisle as I trod the royal Hall. But Jo! by my throne, crouching beneath 
the purpureal ‘canopy, I saw the laughing Fire—and it seemed, lowly and 
paled, to implore protection. And I paused, and took the courtiers 
aside, and I asked them to mark the flame; but they saw it not—it 
burnt to mine eye alone. Then knew I that it was indeed a Spirit of 
that high race, which, even when they take visible form, are not visible 
save to the students of the Dread Science! And I trembled but 
revered. 

And the Fire stayed by me night and day, and I grew accustomed 
to its light. But never, by charm or spell, could I draw further word 
from it; and it followed my steps with a silent and patient homage. 
And by degrees a vain and proud delight came over me to think that I 
was so honoured; and I looked upon “the pale and changeful face of 
the Fire as the face of a friend. 

There was a man who had told years beyond the memory of the liv- 
ing—a renowned and famous seer—to whom, in times of dread and 
omen, our Priests and Monarchs themselves repaired for warning and 
advice. I sought his abode. The seer was not of our race—he came 
from the distant waters of the Nile, and the dark mysteries of the City of 
Egypt had girded his youth, It was in this cavern in which, young 
stranger of the North, this tale is now poured into thine ear, that the 
Seer held his glittering home—for lamp upon Jamp then lighted up, 
from an unfailing naphtha, these dazzling spars—and the seamen of the 
vessels that crowded yonder bay beheld, far down the blue waters, when 
on their various cruise, the nightly blaze flickering along the wave, 
and reminding the reverent mariner of many an awful legend of the 
Cavern Home. And hither had often tumed my young feet in m 
first boyhood, and from the shrivelled lip of the old Egyptian had wual 
of my loftiest learning been gleaned; for he loved me—and seeing 
with a prophet eye far down the great depths of ‘Time, he knew thatl 
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was fated to wild and fearful destinies, and a life surpassing the period 
of his own. . 

It was on that night, when the New Moon scatters its tank and 
noxious influence over the foliage and life of earth, that T sought the 
Egyptian. And the Fire burned with a fiercer and redder light than 
its wont, as it played and darted by my side. And when, winding by 
the silver sands, I passed into the entrance of the Cave, I saw the old 
man sitting on a stone. And when I entered, the Seer started from 
his seat in fear and terror—his eyes rolled—his thin grey hairs stood 
erect—a cold sweat broke from his brow—and the dread master stood 
before his pupil in agony and awe. 

“Thou comest,” muttered he with white lips; ‘* What is by thy side ? 
hast thou dared to seek knowledge with the Soul of all Horror—with 
the ghastly Leper of Avaunt! bid the fiend begone!” 

His voice seemed to leave the old man, and with a shriek he fell 
upon his face on the ground. 

Ts it,” said I, appalled by his terror—“ is it the Fire that haunts 
my steps at which thou tremblest? behold, it is harmless as a dog; it 
burns not while it shines; if a fiend, it is a merry fiend, for [ hear it 
laugh while | speak, But it is for this, Dread Sire, that [ have sought 
thee. Canst thou tell me the nature of the Spirit—for a Spirit it surely 
is? Canst thou tell me its end and aim?” 

I lifted the old man from the eartli—and his kingly heart returned to 
him—and he took the Wizard Crown from the wall, and he placed it 
on his brows—for he was as a Monarch among the Things that are not 
of clay. And he said to the Fire—* Approach!” And the Fire glided 
to his knees. And he said, “‘ Art thou the Spirit of the Element, and 
is thy home in the Flint’s heart ?” 

And a voice from the flame answered ** No.” 

And again the Egyptian trembled. 

“ What art thou, then?” said he. 

And the Fire answered, ** Thy Lord.” 

And the limbs of the Egyptian shook as with the grasp of Death. 

And he said, ** Art thou a Demon of this world?” 

And the Fire answered, “ 1 am the Life of this world—and I am not 
of other worlds.” 

“I know thee—I fear thee—I acknowledge thee!” said the Wizard ; 
“and in thy soft lap shall this crowned head soon be laid.” 

And the Fire laughed. 

“ But tell me,” said I,—for though my blood stood still my soul was 
brave and stern—* Tell me, O Sire, what hath this Thing with me?” 

“It is the Great Ancestor of us all!” said the Egyptian, groaning. 

‘And knows it the Secrets of the Past ?” 

“The Secrets of the Past are locked within it.” 

“Can it teach me that which I pine to know ?—Can it teach me the 
essence of things—the nature of all I see ?—Can it raise the film from 
my human eyes?” 

“Rash Prince, be hushed!” cried the Egyptian, rising, and glaring 
upon me with his stony eye— Seck not to know that which will curse 
thee with the knowledge. Ask not a power that would turn life into a 
living grave. All the lore that man ever knew is mine; but that secret 
have I shunned, and that power have I cast from me, as the shepherd 
casts the viper from his hand.. Be still—be moderate—be wise. And 

bid me exorcise the Spirit that accosts thee from the Fire!” 
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‘*Can it teach me the arch mystery? WhenI gaze upon the 
herb or flower, can it gift my gaze with the power to pierce into the 
cause and workings of its life?” 

* [ can teach thee this,” said the Fire; and it rose higher, and burned 
fiercer, as it spake, till the lamps of naphtha paled before it. 

“Then abide by me, O Spirit,” said I; ** and let us not be severed.” 

** Miserable boy,” cried the Egyptian; “was this, then, the strange 
and preternatural doom which my Art foresaw was to be thine, though 
it deciphered not its nature? Knowest thou that this Fire so clear—so 
pure—so beautiful—is ‘ 

‘* Beware!” cried the voice from the Fire; and the crest of the flame 
rose, as the crest of a serpent about to spring upon its prey. 

‘Thou awest me not,” said the Egyptian, though the blood fled 
from his shrivelled and tawny cheeks. ‘ ‘Thou art———” 

“ The Living Principle of the World,” interrupted the voice. 

* And thine other name?” cried the Egyptian. 

‘* Thy Conqueror !”’ answered the voice; and straight, as the answer 
went forth, the Egyptian fell, blasted as by lightning, a corpse at my 
feet. ‘The light of the Fire played with a blue and tremulous lustre upon 
the carcase, and presently i beheld by that light that the corpse was 
already passed into the loathsomeness of decay—the flesh was rotting 
from the bones—and the worm and the creeping thing, that the rot- 
tenness generates, tw: .ed in the very jaws and temples of the Sage. 

I sickened and gasped for breath—‘‘ Is this thy work, oh Fearful 
Fiend !” said I, shuddering, And the Fire, passing from the corpse, 
crept — to my feet—and its voice answered—** Whatever my 
power, it is thy slave !” . 

** Was that death thy work ?” repeated my quivering lips. 

* Thou knowest,” answered the Fire, *‘ that Death is not the will of 
any Power—save one. The Death came from His will—and I but 
exulted over the blow !” 

I left the cavern; my art, subtle as it was, gave me no glimpse into 
the causes of the Egyptian’s death. I looked upon the Fire, as it crept 
along the herbage, with an inquisitive, yet dreading eye. I felt an awe 
of the Demon’s power; and yet the proud transport I had known in the 
subjection of that power was increased, and I walked with a lofty step 
at the thought that I should have so magnificent a slave. But the 
words of the mysterious Egyptian still rang in my ear—still | shuddered 
and recoiled before his denunciation of the power and the secret I desired. 
And the voice of the Fire now addressed me (as I passed along the 
starry solitude) with a persuasive and sweet tone. * Shrink not, young 
Sage,” it said, or rather sang, “ from a power beyond that of which 
thy wisest ancestors ever dreamed—lose not thy valour at the drivelling 
whispers of age—when did ever age approve what youth desires / 
Thou art formed for the destiny which belongs to royal hearts—the 
destiny courts thee. Why dost thou play the laggard ?” 

* Knowledge,” said I, musingly, ** can never be productive of woe. 
If it be knowledge thou canst give me, I will not shrink.” 

The Fire played cheerily to and fro. And from the midst of it there 
stepped forth a pale and shadowy form, of female shape and of exceeding 
beauty ; her face was indeed of no living wanness, and the limbs were 
indistinct, and no roundness in their vapoury robes; but the features 
were lovely as a dream, and long yellow hair—glowing as sunlight— 
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fell adown her neck. ‘‘ Thou wouldst pierce,” said she, ‘‘ to the Prin- 
eiple of the World. Thou wouldst that thine eye should penetrate into 
my fair and most mystic dominion. But not yet ; there is an ordeal to 

s. Tothe Whole Knowledge thou must glide through the Imper- 
fect!” Then the female kissed my eyes, and vanished, and with it 
vanished also the Fire. 

Oh, beautiful !—Oh, wondrous!—Oh, divine! <A scale had fallen 
from my sight—and a marvellous glory was called forth upon the 
face of earth. I saw millions and millions of spirits shooting to 
and fro athwart the air—spirits that my magic had yet never descried 
—spirits of rainbow hues, and quivering with the joy that made 
their nature. Wherever I cast my eye, life upon life was visible. Every 
blade of grass swarmed with worlds invisible to the naked eye—but per- 
forming with mimic seein all the courses of the human race ; every 
grain of dust, every drop of water, was an universe—mapped into a 
thousand tribes, all fulfilling the great destinies of Mortality—Love—Fear 
—Hope—Emulation—A varice—Jealousy—W ar—Death. My eyes had 
been touched with a glorious charm. And even im that, which to the 
casual eye would have been a mute, and solitary, and breathless hour, I was 
suddenly summoned into a dazzling atmosphere of life—every atom a 
world. And, bending my eyes below, I saw emerging from the tiny 
hollows of the earth, those fantastic and elfin shapes that have been 
chiefly consecrated by your Northern Bards; forth they came merrily, 
merrily—dancing in the smooth sheen of the silent heavens, and chacing 
the swift-winged creatures, that scarcely the glass of science can give to 
the eye. Ifall around was life, it was the life of enchantment and har- 
mony—a subtle, pervading element of delight. Speech left me for very 
joy, and I gazed, thrilled and breathless, around me—entered, as it were, 
into the Inner Temples of the Great System of the Universe. 

I looked round for the Fire—it was gone. I was alone amidst this 
new and populous creation, and I stretched myself voluptuously beneath 
a tree, to sate myself with wonder. As a Poet in the height of his 
delirium was my rapture—for my veins were filled with Poesy, which 
is Intoxication—and my eyes had been touched with Poesy, which is 
the Creative Power—and the miracles before me were Poesy, which is 
the Enchanter’s Wand. 

Days passed, and the bright Demon which had so gifted me appeared 
not, nor yet did the spell cease; but every hour, every moment, new 
marvels rose. I could not walk—I could not touch stone or herb, with- 
out coming into a new realm utterly different from those I had yet seen, 
but equally filled with life—so that there was never a want of novelty ; 
and had I been doomed to pass my whole existence upon three feet of 
earth, I might have spent that existence in perpetual variety—in unsatis- 
fied and eternally new research, But most of all, when 1 sought 
Lyciah I felt the full gift I possessed ; for in conversing with her my 
sense penetrated to her heart, and I felt, as with a magnetic sympathy, 
moving through its transparent purity, the thoughts and emotions that 
were all my own. 

By degrees I longed indeed to make her a sharer in my discovered 
realms; for I now slowly began to feel the weariness of a conqueror who 


reigns alone—none to share my power or partake the magnificence in 
which I dwelt, 
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One day, even in the midst of angelic things that floated blissfully 
round me—so that I heard the low melodies they hymned as they 
wheeled aloft—one day this pining, this sense of solitude in life— 
of satiety in glory—came on me. And I said, ** But this is the imper- 
fect state; why not enjoy the whole? Could I ascend to that high and 
empyreal Knowledge, to which this is but a step, doubtless this dissati 
sentiment would vanish ; discontent arises because there is something 
still to attain; attain all, and discontent must cease. Bright Spirit, 
cried I aloud, “to whom I already owe so great a benefit, come to me 
now—why hast thou left me? Come and complete thy gifts. I see yet 
only the wonders of the secret portions of the world—touch mine eyes 
that I may see the cause of the wonders. I am surrounded with an air 
of life ; let me pierce into the principle of that life. Bright Spirit, 
minister to thy servant!” Then I heard the sweet voice that had spoken 
in the Fire—but I saw not the Fire itself. And the voice said unto me— 

** Son of the Wise Kings, I am here!” 

“ T see thee not,” said I. “* Why hidest thou thy lustre ?”’ 

** Thou seest the Half, and that very sight blinds thee to the Whole, 
This redundance and flow of life gushes from me as from its source. 
When the mid-course of the River is seen, who sees also its distant 
spring? In thee, not myself, is the cause that thou beholdest me not. I 
am as I was when I bowed my crest to thy feet; but thine eyes are not 
what then they were!” 

“Thou tellest me strange things, O Demon!” said 1; “ for why, 
when admitted to a clearer sight of things, should my eyes be darkened 
alone when they turn to thee ?” 

‘* Does not all knowledge, save the one right knowledge, only lead 
men from the discovery of the Primal Causes. As Imagination may 
soar aloft, and find new worlds, yet lose the solid truth—so thou 
mayest rise into the regions of a preternatural lore, yet recede darklier 
and darklier from the clue to Nature herself” 

I mused over the words of the spirit, but their sense seemed dim. 

**Canst thou not appear to me in thine old, wan, and undulating 
brightness ?”’ said I, after a pause. 

“ Not until thine eyes receive power to behold me.” 

** And when may I be worthy that power ?” 

‘** When thou art thoroughly dissatisfied with thy present gifts.” 

** Dread Demon, I am so now!” 

* Wilt thou pass from this pleasant state at a hazard,—not knowing 
that which may ensue. Behold, all around thee is full of glory, and 
musical with joy! Wilt thou abandon that state for a dark and perilous 
Unknown?” 

* The Unknown is the passion of him who aspires to know.” 

** Pause ; for it is a dread alternative,” said the Invisible. 

** My heart beats steadily—Come,—mine be the penalty of the 
desire |” 

** Thy wish is granted,” said the Spirit. 

Then straightway a pang, quick, sharp, agonizing, shot through my 
heart. I felt the stream in my veins stand still, hardening into a con- 
gealed substance—my throat rattled, I struggled against the grasp of 
some iron power.—A terrible sense of my own impotence seized me— 
my muscles refused—my will my voice fled—I was in the possession of 
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some authority that had entered, and claimed, and usurped the citadel 
of mine own self. Then came a creeping of the flesh, a deadly sensa- 
tion of ice and utter coldness; and lastly, a blackness, deep and solid 
as a mass of rock, fell over the whole Earth—I had entered Deatu! 
From this state I was roused by the voice of the Demon. ‘* Awake, 
look forth !—Thou hast thy desire !—Abide the penalty!” The dark- 
ness broke from the earth ; the ice thawed from my veins; once more 
my senses were my servants. | 
I looked, and behold I stood in the same spot, but how changed! 
The earth was one blue and crawling mass of putridity ; its rich verdure, 
its lofty trees, its sublime movntains, its glancing waters, had all been 
the deceit of. my previous blindness; the very green of the grass and 
the trees was rottenness, and the leaves (not each leaf one and inanimate 
as they seemed to the common.eye) were composed of myriads of 
insects and puny reptiles, battened on the corruption from which they 
sprang. The waters swarmed with a leprous life—those beautiful shapes 
that I had seen in my late delusion were corrupt in their several parts, 
and from that corruption other creatures were generated living upon 
them. Every breath of air was not air, a thin and healthful fluid, but 
a wave of animalculz, poisonous and foetid; (for the Air is the Arch 
Corruptor, hence all who breathe die; it is the slow, sure venom of 
Nature, pervading and rotting all things ;) the light of the Heavens was 
the sickly, loathsome glare that steamed from the universal Death in 
Life. The tiniest thing that moved—you beheld the decay movin 
through its veins, and that its corruption, unconscious to itself, 
engendered new tribes of life! The World was one dead carcase, from 
which every thing the World bore took its being, There was not such 
a thing as beauty !—there was not such a thing as life that did not 
generate from its own corruption a loathsome life for others! I looked 
down upon myself, and saw that my very veins swarmed with a motelike 
creation of shapes, springing into hideous existence from mine own dis- 
ease, and fren the Human Destiny with the same career of love, 
life, and death. Methought it must be a spell, that change of scene 
would change. I shut my eyes with a frantic horror, and I fled, fast, 
fast, but blinded ; and ever as I fled a low laugh rang in my ears, and I 
stopped not till I was at the feet of Lyciah, for she was my first involun- 
tary thought. Whenever a care or fear possessed me, I had been wont 
to fly to her bosom, and charm my heart by the magic of her sweet 
voice. I was at the feet of Lyciah—I clasped her knees—I looked 
up imploringly into her face—God of my Fathers! the same curse 
attended me still! Her beauty was gone. There was no whole,—no 
one life in that Being whom I had so adored. Her life was composed 
of a million lives. Her stately shape, of atoms crumbling from each 
other, and so bringing about the ghastly state of corruption which 
reigned in all else around.—Her delicate hues, her raven hair, her fra- 
grant lipp—Pah!—What, what was my agony!—I turned from her 
again,—I shrank in loathing from her embrace,—I fled once more,—on 
—on. I ascended a mountain, and looked down on the various leprosies 
of Earth. Sternly I forced myself to the task; sternly I inhaled the 
rig I had sought; sternly I drank in the horrible penalty I had 
ed. 
** Demon,” I cried, ** appear, and receive my curse!” 
August.—voL. XXxv. NO. CXL. I 
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“ Lo, I am by thy side evermore,” said the voice. Then I gazed, and 
saw the Fire was by my side; and I saw that it was the livid light that 
the jaws of Rottenness emits; and in the midst of the light, which was 
as its shroud and garment, stood a Giant Shape—that was the shape of 
a Corpse that had been for months buried. I gazed upon the Demon 
with an appalled yet unquailing eye, and, as I gated, I recognized in 
those ghastly lineaments a resemblance to the Female Spirit that had 

anted me the first fatal gift. But exaggerated, enlarged, dead,— 
Beauty rotted into horror. 

‘*T am that which thou didst ask to see face to face—I am The 
Principle of Life.” 

“ Of Life! Out, horrible mocker !—hast thou no other name ?” 

“ T have! and the other name is—Corrurtion!” 

* Bright Lamps of Heaven,” I cried, lifting my eyes in anguish from 
the loathly Charnel of the Universal Earth; “and is this, which men 
call * Nature,’ is this the sole Principle of the World?” 

As I spoke, the huge carcase beneath my feet trembled—And over 
the face of the Corpse beside me there fell a fear—And lo !the Heavens 
were lit up with a pure and glorious light, and from the midst of them 
there came forth A Voice, which rolled slowly over the whole face of the 
charnel earth as the voice of thunder above the valley of the shepherd. 
* Sucu,” said the Voice, “1s Nature, 1F THOU ACcEPTEST NATURE AS 
THE First Cause—sucu 1s THE UNiverse without A Gop!” 


(To be continued.) 














THE SPIRIT OF DEATH!—A FRAGMENT. 





Roses, en qui je vois paroitre 

Un éclat si vit et si doux, 

Vous mourrez bientét, mais peutétre 

Je dois mourir plutét que vous !—Gassaaugs, 





Swert violet, I saw thee sigh 

Warm beauty from thine eye of blue! 
Thou must wither soon, but 

May wither sooner far than you! 


I sung a lay of olden time 
Among the summer leaves reclined, 

And wakéd by that pleasant chime, 
Memory did unbind 

The flowers gleaned in childhood's prime, 
And shook them on the mind. 


But suddenly a sound I heard 
Among the branches near,— 

It could not be the singimg bird 
Whose voice fell on mine ear; 

It had a chilling tone, that stirr'd 
My wondering heart with fear. 


The green leaves quiver‘d, and behold 
Death stood beside me.—Lovely Flower! 

Thy bloom shall wither with the night, 
But mine will wither in an hour f 


Ww. 
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OF THE THREE EARLIEST AUTHORS IN OUR VERNACU- 
LAR LITERATURE, 


Amrpst the ruins and the rubbish of our ancient native literature, 
three entire columns are still found standing. They are the works of 
Sir Thomas Elyot, Sir Thomas More, and Roger Ascham. 


THE WORKS OF SIR THOMAS ELYOT. 


Sir Thomas Elyot is the first English writer who avowedly attempted 
to cultivate the language of his country. We track the prints of the 
first weak footsteps in this new path; and we detect the aberrations of 
a mind intent on a great popular design, but still vague and uncertain, 
often opposed by contemporaries, but cheered by the public voice. 

Elyot for us had been little more than a name, as have been many 
retired students, from the negligence of contemporaries, had he 
not been one of those interesting authors who have let us into the his- 
tory of their own minds, and either prospectively have delighted to 
contemplate on their future enterprises, or retrospectively have exulted 
in their past labours. 

This amiable scholar had been introduced at court early in life; his 
“ great friend and crony was Sir Thomas More ;” so plain Anthony & 
Wood indicates the familiar intercourse of two great men. Elyot was 
a favourite with Henry the Eighth, and employed on various embassies, 
particularly on the confidential one to Rome to negotiate the divorce 
of Queen Katherine. ‘To his public employments he alludes in his first 
work, ‘* The Governor,” which “ He had gathered as well of the sayings 
of most noble authors, Greek and Latin, as by mine own experience, [ 
being continually trained in some daily affairs of the public-weal from 
my childhood.” 

A passion for literature seems to have prevailed over the ambition of 
active life, and on his return from his last embassy he decided to write 
books ‘* in our vulgar tongue,” on a great variety of topics, to instruct 
his countrymen. The diversity of his reading, and an unwearied pen, 
happily qualified, in this early age of the literature of a nation, a student 
who was impatient to diffuse that knowledge which he felt he possessed 
only in the degree, and the space, over which he communicated it. 

His first elaborate work is entitled, ‘‘ The Boke of the Governor, 
devised by Sir Thomas Elyot,” 1531—a Work once so popular, that it 
passed through seven or eight editions, and is still valued by the col- 
lectors of our ancient literature. 

“ The Governor” is one of those treatises which, at an early period of 
civilization when general education is imperfect, becomes useful to 
mould the manners and to inculcate the morals which should distinguish 
the courtier and the statesman. Elyot takes his future ‘‘ Governor” in 
the arms of his nurse, and places the ideal being amidst all the scenes 
which may exercise the virtues, or the studies, which he developes. The 
work is dedicated to Henry VIII. The design, the imaginary per- 
sonage, the author and the patron are equally dignified. The style is 

grave; and it would not be candid in a modern critic to observe that, in 
the progress of time, the good sense has become too obvious, and the 
perpetual illustrations from ancient history too familiar. The erudition 
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in philology of that day has become a school-boy’s learnmg. They had 
then no other volumes to recur to of any authority but what the ancients 
had left. 

Elyot had a notion that for the last thousand years the world had 
deteriorated, and that the human mind had not expanded through the 
course of ages. When he compared the writers of this long series of 
centuries, the babbling though the subtile schoolmen who had chained 
us down to their artificial forms, with the great authors of antiquity, 
there seemed an appearance of truth in his decision. Christianity had 
not yet exhibited to modern Europe the refined moralities of Seneca, 
and the curious knowledge of Plutarch, in the Homilies of Saints and 
Fathers ; nor had its histories of Man, confined to our monkish annalists, 
emulated the narrative charms of Livy, nor the grandeur of Tacitus. 
Of the poets of antiquity Elyot declared that the English language, at 
the time he wrote, could convey nothing equivalent, wanting even words 
to express the delicacies, ‘the turns,” and the euphony of the Latin 
verse. 

A curious evidence of the jejune state of the public mind, at this 
period, appears in this volume. Here a learned and grave writer 
solemnly sets forth several chapters on “ that honest pastime of danc- 
ing,” in which he discovers a series of modern allegories. The various 
figures and reciprocal movements between man and woman, “ holdin 
each other by the hand,” indicate that order, concord, prudence, an 
other virtues, so necessary for the common weal. The singles and 
reprinses exhibit the virtue of circumspection, which excites the writer 
to a panegyric of the father of the reigning sovereign. These ethics 
of the dance contain some curious notices, and masters in the art might 
hence have embellished their treatises on the philosophy of dance ; 
for “In its wonderful figures, which the Greeks do call idea, are com- 
prehended so (as) many virtues and noble qualities.” It is amusing to 
observe how men willingly become the dupes of their fancies, by affect- 
ing to discover motives and analogies the most unconnected imaginable 
with the objects themselves. Long after our polished statesman wrote, 
the Puritan excommunicated the sinful dancer, and detected in the 
graceful evolutions of “the honour,” the “ brawl,” and the “ single,” 
with all their moral movements, the artifices of Satan, and the perdition 
of the souls of two partners, dancing too well. It was the mode of that 
age thus to moralise or allegorise on the common acts of life, and to 
sanction their idlest amusements by some religious motive. At this 
pa in France, we find a famous Veneur, Gaston Phebus, opening 
lis treatise on ‘* Hunting,” in the spirit that Elyot had opened to us the 
mysteries of dancing. ‘ By hunting, we escape from the seven mortal 
sins, and therefore the more we hunt, the salvation of our souls will be 
the more secure. Every good hunter in this world will have joyance, 
glee, and solace, (joyeuseté, liesse, et deduit,) and secure himself a place 
in paradise, not perhaps in the midst, but in the suburbs, because he has 
shunned idleness, the root of all evil.” 

“ The Boke of the Governor” must now be condemned to the soli- 
tary imprisonment of the Antiquary’s cell, who will pick up many curious 
circumstances relative to the manners of the age—always an amusing 
subject of speculation, when we contemplate on the gradations of social 
life. I suspect the world owed “ the Governor” to a book more famous 
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than itself—the Cortegiano of Castiglione, which appeared two years 
before the first edition of this work of Elyot, and to whose excellence 
Elyot could have been no stranger in his embassies to his Holiness and 
to the Emperor. But of ‘ the Governor and “ the Cortegiano” what 
can we now say, but that three centuries are fatal to the immortality of 
volumes, which, in the infancy of Literature, seemed to have flattered 
themselves with a perpetuity of Fame? 

It was, however, a generous design, in an age of Latin, to attempt to 
delight our countrymen by “ the vulgar tongue ;” but these ** first-fruits,” 
as he calls them, gave their Author a taste of the bitterness of ** that 
Tree of Knowledge.” 

In a subsequent work, “ Of the Knowledge which maketh a Wise 
Man,” Elyot has recorded how he had laid himself open to * the 
vulgar.” In the circle of a Court there was equal peril in moralizing, 
which was deemed to be a rebuke, as in applying rusty stories, which 
were considered as nothing less than disguised personalities, ‘* The 
Boke ” was not thankfully received. The Persifleurs, those butterflies 
who carry waspish stings, accounted Sir Thomas to be of no little pre- 
sumption, that ‘‘ in noting other men’s vices he should correct Magni- 


ficat.” This odd neologism of ‘ Magnificat” was a mystical coinage, 


which circulated among these Aristocratic Exclusives, who, as Elyot 
describes them, ‘like a galled horse abiding no plaisters, be always 
knapping and kicking at such examples and sentences as they do feel 
sharp, or do bite them.’ The Chapters on “ The Diversity of Flat- 
terers,” and similar subjects, had made many “a galled jade wince; ” 
and, in applying the salve, he got a kick for the cure. They wondered 
why the Knight wrote at all! ‘* Other much wiser men, and better 
iearned than he, do forbear to write anything.” They inscribed modern 
names to his ancient portraits. The worried Author exclaims—* There 
be Gnathos in Spain as well as in Greece; Pasquils in England as well 
as in Rome, &c. If men will seek for them in England which I set in 
other places, I cannot let (hinder) them.” But in another work— 
“Image of Governance, 1540’’—when he detailed ‘‘ the monstrous 
living of the Emperor Heliogabalus,” and the contrast which he drew 
between that gross Epicurean and Severus, such a bold and open exe- 
cration of the vices of a luxurious Court could not avoid being obvious 
to the royal sensualist and his companions, however the character and 
the tale were removed to a by-gone age. 

In this early attempt to cultivate ‘ the vulgar tongue,” some cavilled 
at his strange terms. It is a striking instance of the simplicity of the 
Critics at that early period of our language, that our Author formally 
explains the word Maturity—* a Latin word, which I am constrained 
to usurp, lacking a name in English, and which, though it be strange 
and dark, yet may be understood as other words late comen out of Italy 
and France, and made denizens among us.” Augustus Cesar, it seems, 
had frequently in his mouth this word Matura—do maturely! “ as if 
he should have said, do neither too much nor too little—too swifily nor 
too slowly.” Elyot would confine the figurative Latin term to a meta- 
physical designation of the acts of men in their most perfect state, 
““ reserving,” as he says, ‘“ the word ripeness to fruit and other things, 
Separate from affairs, as we have now in usage.”’ Elyot exults in having 
augmented the English language by the introduction of this Latin term, 
now made English for the first time! It has flourished, as well as this 
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other, ‘“‘ the redolent savours of sweet herbs and flowers.” But his ear 
was not always musical, and some of his neologisms are less graceful ;— 
** an alective—to wit ;” “ faligate”—to fatigue; ‘* ostent”—to show ; 
and * to sufficate some disputation.” Such were the first weak steps 
of the Fathers of our language, who, however, culled for us many a 
flower among their cockle. 

The Court-curs of Criticism, however, must have found themselves 
muzzled; for an infallible Critic, ‘* our most dear Sovereign Lord,” had 
passed his imprimatur. I[ transcribe this passage :— 


“ His Highness benignly receiving my book, which I named ‘ The Go- 
vernor,’ in the reading soon perceived that I intended to augment our English 
tongue, whereby men should as well express more abundantly the thing that 
they conceived in their hearts, having words apt for the purpose; as also 
interpret of Greek, Latin, or any other tongue, into English, as sufficiently 
as out of any one of the said tongues into another. His Grace also perceived 
that throughout the book there was no term new-made by me of a Latin or 
French word, but it is there declared so plainly by one mean or other to a 
ane reader, that no sentence is thereby made dark or hard to be under- 
stood.” 


It appears that the King was not offended, as evidently some of the 
Courtiers were, with the freedom of Elyot’s pen :— His Grace not only 
took it in the better part, but with princely words, full of majesty, com- 
mended my diligence, simplicity, and courage, in that I spared no Estate 
in the rebuking of Vice.” 

But a murmur more prejudicial arose than the idle cavil of new and 
hard words ; for some asserted that ‘* the Boke seemed to be over-long.” 
Our primeval Author considered that ‘ knowledge of Wisdom cannot be 
shortly declared.” Elyot had not yet attained, by sufficient practice in 
authorship, the secret, that the volume which he had so uk pleasure 
in writing could be over-tedious in reading. ‘“ For those,” he observes 
sarcastically, “ who be well willing, it is soon learned—in good faith, 
sooner than Primero or Gleek.” The nation must have then consisted 
of young readers, when a diminutive volume in twelves was deemed to 
be * over-long.” In this apology for his writings, he threw out an un- 
daunted declaration of his resolution to proceed with future volumes.— 
“If the readers of my works, by the noble example of our most dear 
Sovereign Lord, do justly and lovingly interpret my labours, I, during 
the residue of my life, will now and then set forth such fruits of my 
study, profitable, as I trust, unto this my country, leaving malicious 
readers with their incurable fury."—Such was the innocent criticism of 
our earliest writer—his pen was hardly tipped with gall. 

As all subjects were equally seductive to the artless pen of a primitive 
author, who has yet no rivals to encounter in public, Elyot now turned 
his useful studies to a topic very opposite to that of political ethics. He 
now put forth ‘* The Castle of Health,” a medical treatise, which passed 
through nearly as many honourable editions as “ The Governor.” It 
did not however abate the number, though it changed the character of 
his cavillers, who were now the whole corporate body of the physicians ! 

The author has told his amusing story in the preface to a third edi- 
tion in 1541. 

** Why should I be grieved with reproaches wherewith some of m souniey 
do recompense me for my labours, taken without hope of temporal reward, 
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only for the fervent affection which I have ever borne toward the public weal 
of my country. ‘A worthy matter,’ saith one, ‘ Sir Thomas Elyot has be- 
come a physician, and writeth on physic, which beseemeth not a knight; he 
might have been much better occupied.” Truly, if they will call him a phy- 
sician who is studious of the weal of his country, let men so name me.” 

But there was no shame in studying this science, or setting forth any 
book, being 
“ thereto provers by the noble example of my noble master King Henry 
VIII., for his Highness hath not disdained to be the chief author of an intro- 
duction to grammar for the children of his subjects. 

** But yet one thing much grieveth me, that notwithstanding I have ever 
honoured the reverend college of approved physicians, yet some of them 
hearing me spoken of, have said in derision that although I were prettily seen 
in histories, yet, being not learned in physic, I have put in my book divers 
errors in presuming to write of herbs and medicines. First, as concerning 
histories, as I have planted them in my works, being well understood, they 
be not too light of importance as they do esteem them, but may more surely 
cure men’s affections than divers physicians do cure maladies. When I first 
wrote this book I was not all ignorant in physic, for, before that I was twenty 
years old, a physician read Galen and Hippocrates with me, and afterwards [ 
pursued those studies in a great number of authors. 

“ If physicians be angry that I have written physic in English, let them 
remember that Greeks wrote in Greek, the Romans in Latin, and Avicenna 
in Arabic, which were their own proper and maternal tongues. These were 
paynims and Jews, but in this part of charity they far surmounted us Chris- 
tians.” 


Several years after, when our author reverted to his “ Castle of 
Health,” the Castle was brightened by the beams of public favour. Its 
author now exulted that ‘‘ It shall long preserve men, be some physi- 
clans never so angry.” The work had not been intended to depreciate 
medical professors, but “for their commodity, by instructing the sick, 
and observing a good order in diet, preventing the great causes of sick- 
ness, or by which they could the sooner be cured.” Our philosopher 
had attempted to draw aside that mystifying veil with which some 
affected to envelope the arcana of medicine, “as if they were desirous of 
writing in cypher that none but themselves could read.” Our author had 
anticipated that revolution in medical science which afterwards, at a distant 
period, has been productive of some of the ablest treatises in the vernacu- 
lar languages of Europe. 

The patriotic studies of Elyot did not terminate in these ethical and 
these popular volumes, for he still taxed his daily diligence for his coun- 
try’s weal. This appeared in ‘‘ the Dictionary of Sir Thomas Elyot, 
1535,” a folio, which laid the foundations of our future Lexicons; ‘ de- 
claring Latin by English,” as Elyot describes his own labour. 

Of this courtly and ethical writer, whose works exhibit all the difficul- 
ties of a primeval author, an anecdote must be recorded, indicative not 
only of the spirit of the times, but of the infirmity of human nature in 
the Sage, At the dissolution of the monasteries, and of so many houses 
richly endowed, a crowd of suppliants wearied the Crown, to parti- 
cipate in that national spoliation. The plunder was too monstrous 
even for an arbitrary monarch to grasp by his single hand. Royalty, by 
admitting a copartnership with its hungry courtiers, found that the new 
possessors to whom it transferred this vast and novel wealth would keep 
all things in quiet, and more particularly those turbulent spirits from 
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whose hands it was so reluctantly wrenched. Every one now hastened 
to urge some former service, or some present necessity, as a colourable 
plea for obtaining a grant of some of the suppressed lands. Among 
these petitioners it is mortifying for more than one reason, as we shall 
show, to discover our philosopher. 

Lord Cromwell was the chief minister through whose mediation these 
novel royal grants of houses and lands were distributed. There was 
evidently no chance of attention from his lordship, without the most 
open and explicit offers of the grossest bribery. The Chancellor 
Audley, in bargaining with Lord Cromwell for the Abbey of St. Osyth, 
for “ some present trouble in this suit,” one day sent twenty pounds with 
“* my poor hearty good will, during my life.” Perhaps the bribe, though 
only placed to account, was not sufficiently heavy, as the Chancellor 
does not appear, in the present instance, to have possessed himself of 
this abbey, though afterwards, with the spoils of two rich monasteries, 
he built the most magnificent mansion in England, by which he perpe- 
tuated his own name in the once-famed Audley-End. Elyot, in solicit~ 
ing his Lordship’s mediation with the King, to reward him with “ some 
convenient portion of the suppressed lands,” found it more advisable to 
offer a conditional promise! Reminding his Lordship that he had “ no 
fee, office, pension, or farm, nor any manner of advantage besides the 
revenue of my poor lands, which are but small, and no more than I may 
therewith maintain my poor house,” he advances to the point— What- 
soever portion of land that I shall attain by the King’s grace, I promise 
to give to your lordship the first year’s fruits, with my assured and faith- 
ful heart and service.” Every one was offering their hearts and the 
rest of their lives to Lord Cromwell. 

Elyot has written another letter to the same personage. The infor- 
mation is curious. He had suffered some disappointments as a courtier 
in the days of Wolsey, who lavished the royal favours on churchmen, 
He describes himself with a very narrow income, supporting his esta- 
blishment, * equal to any knight in the country where [ dwell, who have 
much more to live on;” but a new office, volving considerable ex- 
pense in its maintenance, to which he had been just appointed, he de- 
clares would be his ruin, having already discharged * five honest and 
tall personages.” ‘I wot not by what malice of fortune I am con- 
strained to be in that office, whereunto is, as it were, appendent, loss of 
money and good name, all sharpness and diligence in justice now-a-days 
being everywhere odious.” And this was at a time when “ I trusted 
to live quietly, and by little and little to repay my creditors, and to 
reconcile myself to mine old studies.” 

This letter, which conveys a favourable impression of the real cha- 
racter of this learned man, was probably written before the former one 
we have noticed. The year is not dated. 

It is probable, however, that Elyot succeeded in the petition for sup- 
pressed lands, for I find his name among the Commissioners appointed 
to make a general inquiry after lands belonging to the Church, as also 
to the Colleges of the Universities, in 1534. These zealous Commis- 
sioners “struck such a terror into the minds of students, that they, ex- 
pecting nothing but ruin and subversion, made shift what they could for 
themselves, and what money could be had from their lands, by leases, 
renewings, &c” In this radical reform, “‘ some greedy wretches did 
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now gape after the lands belonging to the Colleges,” ¢ontinues the 
historiaw of the amals of the University of Oxford*, which) proveked 
the King to throw out this remarkable reproach: —‘+ I perceive the 
Abbey-lands have fleshed you, and set your teeth on edge to ask also 
those Colleges. We had a regard only to pull down the Monasteries. 
I tell you, Sirs, that I judge no land in England better bestowed. tlian 
on the Universities. As you love your welfare, therefore, follow no 
more this vein; but content yourselves with what you have already, or 
else seek honest means to increase your livelihoods.” Thus rolled the 
awful tones of the Royal Reformer over the keen hunters of the hares 
and the foxes of ancient corruption. 

Elyot had condescended to join with the herd in this general scramble, 
and if he feigned poverty, the degradation is not less. There are cruel 

hs in a great Revolution; moments of trial which too often exhibit 
the lofty philosopher shrinking into one of the people. 

But in this day of weakness, Elyot sunk far lower than petitioning 
for suppressed lands, Elyot was suspected of inclining to Popery, and 
being adverse to the new order of affairs. His former close intimacy 
with Sir Thomas More contributed to this suspicion, and now, it is sad 
tu relate, he renounces this ancient and honourable friendship! Peter 
denied his Master. ‘I beseech your good Lordship now to lay apart 
the remembrance of the amity betwixt me and Sir Thomas More, which 
was but wsque ad aras, as is the proverb, considering that I was never 
so much addicted unto him as I was unto truth and fidelity towards my 
Sovereign Lord.” Was the influence of such illustrious friendships to 
be confined to chimney-corners? Had Elyot not listened to the wis- 
dom, and revered the immutable fortitude of * his great friend and 
crony?” He, the stern moralist, who, in his ‘‘ Governor,” had written 
a remarkable chapter on “the constancy of Friends,” and had illustrated 
that passion by the romantic tale of Titus and Gesippus, where the per- 
sonal trials of both parties far exceed those of the Damon and Pythias 
of antiquity, and are so eloquently developed, and so exquisitely nar- 
rated by the great Italian novelist. 

The literary history of Sir Thomas Elyot exhibits the difficulties 
experienced by a primitive author in the earliest attempts to open a 
new path to the cultivation of a vernacular literature; and it seems to 
have required all the magnanimity of our author to sustain his supe- 
riority among his own circle, by the disdain of their petulant criticism, 
and the honest confidence he gathered, as he proceeded, in the suc- 
cessive editions of his writings. 


THE WORKS OF SIR THOMAS MORE, 


The massive folio of Sir Thomas More’s ‘‘ English Works,” fF remains 
a monument of our language at a period of its pristine vigour. Viewed 
in active as well as in contemplative life, at the bar or on the bench, as 
Ambassador or Chancellor, and not to less advantage where, ‘a good 
distance from his house at Chelsea, he builded the new building wherein 
was a chapel, a library, and a gallery,” the character, the events, and 
the writings of this illustrious man may ever interest us, 


Ques 





* Vol. IT. p. 61. 
+ The Workes of Sir Thomas More in the KEnglish Tongue, 1557, fo., a venerable 
folio of nearly 1500 pages, in double columns, is closely printed in black letter, 
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These works were the fertile produce of ‘‘ those spare hours for writin 
stolen from his meat and sleep.” We are told that ‘‘ by waing ‘ne 
writing towards his latter end, he complained of the ache of his breast.” 
He has himself acknowledged that ‘ those delicate, dainty folk, the 
evangelical brethren,” (so More calls our early Reformers,) “ think my 
works too long, for every thing that is, they think too long.” More 
alludes to the rising disposition in men for curtailing all forms, and 
other ceremonial acts, especially in the Church-services. 

More, however skilful as a Latin scholar, to promulgate his opinions 
aimed at popularity, and cultivated our vernacular idiom, till the English 
language seems to have enlarged the compass of its expression under 
the free and copious vein of the writer. It is only by the infelicity of 
the subjects which constitute the greater portion of this mighty volume, 
that its author has missed the immortality which his genius had else 
secured, 

More has been fortunate in the zeal of his biographers, but we are 
conscious that, had there been a Xenophon or a Boswell among them, 
they could have told us much more. The conversations of Sir Thomas 
More were racy. His was that rare gift of nature, perfect presence of 
mind, deprived of which, the fullest is but slow and late. His con- 
versancy with public affairs, combined with a close observation of fa- 
miliar life, ever afforded him a striking aptitude of illustration; but the 
levity of his wit, and the luxuriance of his humour, could not hide the 
deep sense which at all times gave weight to his thoughts and decision 
to his acts. Of all these we are furnished with ample evidence. 

Domestic affection in all its naive simplicity dictated the artless record 
of Roper, the companion of More for sixteen years, and the husband 
of his adored daughter Margaret*. The pride of ancestry in the pages 
of his great grandson, the ascetic Thomas More, could not borrow the 
charm of that work from whence he derived his enlarged narrativet. More 
than one beadsman, the votaries of their martyr, a consecrated his 
memory even with their legendary faitht ; while recent and more phi- 
losophical writers have expatiated on the wide theme, and have repeated 
the story of this great Chancellor of England§. 

‘* The child here waiting at table, whomever shall live to see it, will 
prove a marvellous man.” It was thus that the early patron of More, 
Cardinal Morton, sagaciously contemplated on the precocity of More's 
boyhood. His fine and natural genius broke out at the Christmas 
revels, when the boy, suddenly slipping in among the players, acted an 
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* Roper's Life of Sir Thomas More, which had been suppressed through the reign 
of Elizabeth, only first appeared in 1626, and was re-published in 1729. There is 
also an elegant modern reprint by Mr. Singer. 

+ The life by his great grandson was printed in 1627, and republished in 1726. 
This biography is the one usually referred to. With a more lucid arrangement and a 
fuller narrative, the writer, however, inherited little of the family genius, except the 
bigotry of his great ancestor. 

t Tres Thome. The three Thomases are Aquinas, A’Becket, and More—by Dr, 
Thomas Stapleton. Another life by J. H.is an abridgment, 1662. These writers, 
Romanists, as well as the great grandson, have interspersed in their narrative more 
than one of those fabulous incidents and pious frauds, visions and miracles, which have 
been the opprobrium of Catholic biographers. 

§ Macdiarmid, in his “ Lives of British Statesmen,’ has chiefly considered the po- 
litieal character of this Lord Chancellor. Others have written lives merely as accom- 
paniments to the editions of some of his works, 
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extempore part of his own invention. Yet this jocund humour, which 
never quitted him to his last awful minute, at times indulged a solemnity 
of thought, as remarkable in a youth of eighteen. In the taste of that 
day he invented an allegorical pageant. These pageants consisted of 
paintings on rolls of cloth ; with inscriptions in verse, descriptive of the 
scenical objects. They formed a series of the occupations of Childhood 
—Manhood—the indolent lover * a child again,” and Old Age thin and 
hoar, wise and discreet. The last scenes exhibited more original con- 
ceptions. The image of Death, where under his “ mishapen feet” lie 
the sage old man—then came * the Lady Fame,” boasting that she had 
survived death, and would preserve the old man’s name ‘ by the voice 
of the people.” But Fame was followed by Time, *‘ the lord of every 
hour—the great destroyer both of sea and land,” deriding simple Fame, 
for ‘* who shall boast an eternal name before me?’ Yet was there a 
more potent destroyer than Time; Time itself was mortal! and the 
eighth pageant revealed the triumph of Eternity! The last exhibited 
the Poet himself meditating in his chair, he “ who had fed their eyes 
with these fictions and these figures.” The allegory of Fame, Time, and 
Eternity is a sublime creation of ideal personifications. The conception 
of these pageants reminds one of the allegorical “‘ Trionfi” of Petrarch ; 
but they are not borrowed from the Italian poet—they were indeed in the 
taste of the age, and such pageants were exhibited in the streets, but 
the present gorgeous invention, as well as the verses, were the fancies of 
the youthful More. | 

More in his youth was a true poet, but in his active life he soon de- 
serted these shadows of the imagination. 

A modern critic has regretted that, notwithstanding the zeal of his 
biographers, we would gladly have been better acquainted with More’s 
pomeel life, his parliamentary speeches, his judicial decrees, and his 

istory as an ambassador and a courtier. 

There is not however wanting the most striking evidence of More’s 
admirable independence in all these characters. I shall fix on his par- 
liamentary life. 

As a burgess under Henry Seventh he effectually opposed a royal 
demand for money. When the King heard that “ a beardless boy had 
disappointed all his purpose,” the malice of royalty was wreaked on the 
devoted head of the Judge his father, in a causeless quarrel and a heavy 
fine. When More was chosen the Speaker of the Commons, he ad- 
dressed Henry Eighth on the important subject of freedom of Debate. 
There is a remarkable passage on the heat of discussion, and the diver- 
sity of men’s faculties, which displays a nice discrimination in human 
nature. 

** Among so many wise men, neither is every one wise alike; nor among 
sO many alike well-witted, every man alike well-spoken; and it often hap- 
peneth, that likewise as much folly is uttered with painted polished speeches, 
sO, many, boisterous and rude in language, see deep indeed, and give right 
substantial counsel. And since also, in matters of great importance, the 
mind is so often occupied in the matter, that a man rather studies what to 
say than how, by reason whereof the wisest man and best spoken in a whole 
country fortuneth while his mind is fervent inthe matter, somewhat to speak 
in such wise as he would afterward wished to have been uttered otherwise, 


and yet no worse will had he when he spake it, than he had when he would 
gladly change it,” 
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Once the potent Cardinal, irritated at the free language of the Com~ 
mons, to awe the House, came down in person, amid the blazonry of all 
the insignia of his multiform state. To check his arrogance it was de- 
bated whether the minister should be only admitted with a few lords. 
More suggested that, as Wolsey had lately taxed the lightness of their 
tongues, ** it would not be amiss to receive him in all his pomp, with his 
(silver) pillars, emblems of his ecclesiastical power, as a pillar of the 
church, his maces, his pole-axes, his crosses, his hat, and his great seal 
too, to the intent that if he find the like fault with us hereafter, we may 
the more boldly lay the blame on those his Grace brings with him.” 
The Cardinal made a solemn oration, and when he ceased, behold the 
whole House was struck by one unbroken and dead silence! The 
Minister addressed several personally—each man was a mute. Dis- 
covering that he could not carry his point by his presence, he seemed 
to recollect that the custom of the House was to speak by the mouth 
of their speaker, and Wolsey turned to him: More, in all humility, 
explained the cause of the universal silence, by the amazement of 
the House at the presence of so noble a personage, besides that it 
was not agreeable tothe liberty of the House to offer answers—that he 
himself could return no answer, ‘‘ except every one of the members could 
put into his head their several wits.” The Minister abruptly rose, and 
departed re infecté. Shortly after, Wolsey, in his gallery at Whitehall, 
told More, ** Would to God you had been at Rome, Mr. More, when I 
made you Speaker!” ‘ So would I, too!” replied More; and then im- 
mediately exclaimed, “ I like this gallery much better than your gal- 
lery at Hampton Court,” and thus talking of pictures, he broke off * the 
Cardinal’s displeasant talk.” | 

This was a customary artifice with More. He withdrew the mind 
from disturbing thoughts by some sudden exclamation, or broke out into 
some facetious sally, which gave a new turn tothe conversation. Of 
many, to give a single instance, on the day he resigned the chancellor- 
ship, he went, after service, to his wife’s pew ; there bowing, in the manner 
the Lord Chancellor’s servant was accustomed to announce to her in the 
very words More used, that “ My Lord was gone!” she laughed at 
the idling mockery; but when assured, in sober sadness, that “« My 
Lord was gone!” this good sort of lady, with her silly exclamation of 
“Tillie vallie! Tillie vallie! will you sit and make goslings in the 
ashes ?” broke out into one of those domestic explosions to which she 
was very liable. The resigned Chancellor, now resigned in more than 
one sense, to allay the storm he had raised, desired his daughters to ob- 
serve whether they could not see some fault in their mother’s dress ? 
They could discover none: “ Don’t you perceive that your mother’s 
nose stands somewhat awry?” Thus, by a stroke of merriment, he 
dissipated the tedious remonstrances, and perplexing inquiries which a 
graver man could not have eluded. 

At the most solemn moments of his life, he was still disposed to in- 
dulge his humour. When, in the Tower, denied pen and ink, he wrote 
a letter to his beloved Margaret, and tells her that ‘* This letter is 


written with a coal; but that, to express his love, a peck of coals would 
not suffice.” 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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SECONDARY PUNISHMENTS. 


REPORT FROM SELECT COMMITTEE ON SECONDARY PUNISHMENTS, 


One of those startling facts which appeal at once to. the common 
sense of every one, in regard to the inability of our past organs of 
legislation, is the little that has been done for the last twenty years in 
this branch of our criminal law, and in spite of the efforts made to 
amend it. 

Tn 1812, a committee, of which Sir S. Romilly was chairman, sat to 
consider the subject of transportation, In that committee were the 
most able individuals that could at that time be collected together, or 
who at any time have been found in the House of Commons. Still 
that report—the result of their great labour and great talents——was 
almost entirely unattended to. 

In 1819 Sir James Mackintosh was chairman of another committee 
on secondary punishments, in pursuance of the report of which, he in- 
troduced six bills, in May, 1820. Only three were persisted in; and in 
the commutation of punishment: bill which followed, but four offences 
were suffered to remain out of the eleven it was intended to commute. 

Now we have another committee, which gives us very valuable evi- 
dence, and some very rational opinions, to be also, in all probability, 
entirely useless. 

Their report—now before us—commences with the statement of an 
increase of crime in England and Wales, from 1817 to 1824, of 78 per 
cent. ; from 1824 to 1830 of 190 per cent.: while in a subsequent part 
of the report it appears, that in Scotland, judging from the two years 
1830 and 1831, which are the only years for which returns exist, the 
progress of crime has been as rapid as in any other part of Great Bri- 
tain. This the committee attribute, in a great degree, to the ineflective 
system of secondary punishments; and they then class their report 
under the following heads :— 

1. Prison discipline. 

2. The Penitentiary. 
3. The Hulks. 

4. The penal Colonies. 

Leaving the question of severity open, the principal evils to complain 
of in Prison Discipline in general seem to be—the facility of contami- 
nation, the inequality of punishment, and the lapse of time which fre- 
quently takes place between being committed and brought to trial. In 
the last two years it would appear that 172,159 persons, exclusive of 
debtors, have passed through the different gaols in England and Wales. 
This is a vast population, a great part of which society is again to 
absorb. In Clerkenwell alone, out of 6730 prisoners, 910, in 1830, 
were discharged for want of prosecutors,—no inconsiderable number of 
persons for the law to have unnecessarily depraved, and who unhappily 
avenge themselves for the wrongs they have received from the commu- 
nity, by the contagion they bear back with them from the gaol. 

No attempts at classification have been hitherto successful. 

The system of punishment is so unequal in the different prisons, that 
a man condemned to six months’ labour in one performs what would be 
eighteen months’ labour in another. “ For instance, in Bedford gaol 
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the labour performed is equal to an ascent of 5000 feet in summer, and 
3600 in winter; while in Knutsford House of Correction it is 14,000 
feet in summer, and 9800 in winter.” The same inequality exists in 
respect to diet. At Hereford, a prisoner’s food amounts to 3s. 73d., 
and at Preston to 1s. 114d., per week. 

So in respect to the more frequent delivery of gaols. In London the 
period of confinement before trial cannot exceed six weeks; in some 
counties it may extend to several, even to eight, months. A prisoner is 
frequently confined before trial for a longer period than, if guilty, he 
would be after conviction. These are strong facts, 

In respect to the Penitentiary, which is made a separate subject, it is 
to be looked upon as an experiment of solitary confinement, the only 
establishment of that kind existing in this country; and there is one 
remarkable circumstance respecting it, that whereas the discipline was 
in some degree relaxed by the formation of two classes, the prisoners in 
the second class being allowed communication with each other, this spe- 
cies of indulgence has been found so prejudicial to the reformation of 
the prisoners, that one class only is to exist for the future,—as strong a 
practical instance as could well be quoted of the superiority, as far as 
the moral improvement of the individual is concerned, of solitary con- 
finement. . 

The Hulks, though we do not entirely agree with all that has been 
said by the Committee, is decidedly one of our worst penal establish- 
ments, The Committee, we imagine, have been rather too ready to 
take exceptional cases as the ground of general complaint. We cannot 
believe that the prisoners are in the habit of getting up late, playing on 
musical instruments, dancing, fighting, gaming, &c. &c. We cannot 
believe that the convicts live ** a jolly kind of life” there, as was stated 
by one of the witnesses, the rather that we have seen several letters 
written by prisoners to their friends (never intended to be otherwise cir- 
culated), which speak of the deplorable state of wretchedness in which 
these unfortunate men are placed. Neither can we discover the heinous 
objection to allowing them sixpence and threepence a-week to purchase 
tea and tobacco; nor can we see the unpardonable lenity and danger of 
allowing them to see their friends, at proper times and intervals, who, 
in mang cases, are as likely to give them wholesome advice, and to 
maintain them against bad example, as to be that source of corruption, 
“the torrent of which,” says Colonel Davies, rather poetically, ‘ it is 
impossible for the ministers of religion to stem.” Still, from the evi- 
dence on which the Report is founded, there does seem sufficient to jus- 
tify the assumption that this establishment is not conducted on that 
system of sobriety, regularity, and uniform (we do not, as it at present 
exists, contend for excessive) severity, which would be desirable for the 
end of its institution. : 

In respect to the penal colonies— 

The objection of the Committee seems to be that the punishment they 
inflict in transportation ceases, from the manner in which the convicts 
are treated, to be any punishment at all. They complain most bitterly 
that a convict’s food is more abundant, his clothing better, and the cli- 
mate under which he lives finer, than he would have enjoyed as an agri- 
cultural Jabourer in his own country. They are offended at the possibi- 
lity which, owing to his skill and industry, a mechanic has of earning 
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sufficient to attain a respectable situation in life, which they consider 
“ quite inconsistent with moral improvement.” In this point of their 
report we cannot entirely coincide with the Honourable Committee, 
rather preferring of the two Burke’s antiquated maxim, ‘“ that the degree 
of estimation in which a man is held becomes the standard of the value 
which he sets upon himself.” 

As far as the state of the prisons is concerned, we think the present 
document of considerable utility. We agree, moreover, in the opinion 
ex; ressed in favour of solitary confinement, as far as it may be obtain- 
able, as well as in thinking it would be better to adopt a more expensive 
and severe mode of punishment, limiting the expense and the severity by 
shortening the time for which it is inflicted. What the report evidently 
wants is a proper grasp and comprehension of the subject in the mind of 
the person who drew it up. It speaks of preventing contamination and 
exciting terror; but it is evident at a glance that the maxims laid down, 
even when right, proceed from a partial and imperfect understanding of 
the end and justice of punishment. There is manifestly a disposition in 
the mind of the Chairman, which, while it makes non-contamination an 
object, induces him to consider excessive terror, produced by excessive 
severity, the essential one. For ourselves, we have strong feelings upon 
this subject ; we consider every punishment an evil in itself—it is a pain 
inflicted on the human race, and which can only be justified by removing 
from it a pain still greater. But we must not forget thatthe pain which 
we inflict is—certain ; the chance of that pain being the means to prevent 
another and a greater—doubtful. The Committee seem to consider the 
prevention of crime an unmitigated good ; if it can only be effected by 
severe laws it is but a mitigated evil: but if we inflict the punishment, 
and do not prevent the crime, we are ourselves criminal, very probably 
as criminal as the person whom we combine to punish. Colonel Davies 
seems to say, ** let us torment the criminal as much as we can, and see 
whether that will not deter from crime:” we say, Be sure that you 
will thus deter from crime before you heap one single new misery upon 
the criminal. 

The view that should always be present to our minds in this branch 
of legislation, as indeed in all others, is, that we have to procure as 
much happiness as we can to the majority with as small a cost of hap- 
piness as possible to the minority. All our schemes and inventions 
should be applied to, and should be tried by, this test. What we do 
will then be done with a benevolent and cautious spirit. We shall put 
as far from us as possible the desire to torture and degrade our fellow- 
creatures. We shall also take a whole view of every thing that is pre- 
sented to us regarding it, not only in itself, but in its bearings and in 
reference to its end. Contamination is to be avoided, because, in in- 
creasing crime, it increases misery—reformation is to be sought, because, 
In diminishing crime, it increases happiness; every comfort that the 
prisoner or the outlaw can possess, is an advantage, if it be not the 
means of inflicting a disproportionate evil on a disproportionate and 
greater number of individuals. The more we can reduce punishment, 
and still reduce crime, the nearer we shall approach to a system of per- 
fection. Neither have we a right to say, we have placed society in such 
a state that there is a stronger necessity than there ought to be fora 
man to commit robbery: our police and our law are so inefficient, that 
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there is every chance of his escaping if he do commit it; and therefore 
the check upon his doing so, which comes in the shape of punishment, 
must be the stronger. ‘This is a device for maintaining and increasing, 
in a variety of processes, the stock of unhappiness among mankind, and 
no community of men have a right to adoptit. It is not justified by 
necessity, because the necessity ought to operate in altering the frame 
of the social body, or in amending its laws and its police. We should 
get rid of our first fault, not correct it by a second. 

But not only do we object to excessive punishment as morally a bad 
preventive to crime—we think it so politically. There is hardly any 
punishment, we believe, (except in cases where the criminal is in great 
necessity, and then no punishment can be sufficient,) which would not 
deter from the commission of crime, if it were certain to follow speedily 
upon its commission. It is the idea that he will escape altogether, and 
that, if punishment does come, it will not come for some time at all 
events, or that, which is a punishment to most, will not prove a punish- 
ment to him,—this is the train of reasoning under which, in nine cases 
out of ten, the criminal braves the law. 

It is not, then, by making punishment as severe as possible, but by 
making it as equal as certain, and as immediate as possible, that we 
shall best effect our object. Mr. Wakefield has judged the matter 
rightly. Our disposition is so constituted, that we rather imagine the 
favourable exception will be ours than the unfortunate general rule. 
It is not, God knows, the want of severity in the letter of our law, but 
the looseness and uncertainty with which it is carried into operation, 
that we have at present to contend against. Transportation is, we 
believe, in general, a severe punishment enough. That which dimi- 
nishes the effect of its severity is:—Ilst. The chance of escape alto- 
gether; 2ndly. The distance, even when guilt is proved, between the 
punishment and the conviction ; and lastly, The possibility that, out of 
the one hundred cases in which the fate and service of a convict is 
deplorably wretched, the culprit’s may be one of the three cases that 
occur on which such a lot is comparatively light. 

There never yet was a man that gained a prize in the lottery, the 
whole of whose acquaintance did not immediately purchase a ticket. 

We are sorry that our space does not now afford us the opportunity 
of going deeper into this subject, one of such serious importance. 
When the objects of the report are likely to be discussed before the 
House of Commons, we shall again return to it. 

The new Parliament, it is to be hoped, will act a different part from 
those Parliaments which have preceded it. To that Parliament we look 
with confidence, and trust that the people are looking with the earnest 
endeavour to choose such men, as, from their talent and integrity, they 
will be able not to dictate to, but to trust. 1 

A motion was once made during the great rebellion, that such as 
were chosen to serve in the parliamentary troops should be faithful and 
skilful riders. Mr. Waller said, “ he much approved the motion, for,” 
added he, “it is most necessary that the riders be faithful, lest they 


run away with the horses,—and skilful, lest their horses run away with 
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JOURNAL OF CONVERSATIONS WITH LORD BYRON, BY . 
THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON, NO. 11.* 
—*‘ Nothing extenuate, 
Nor set down aught in malice.” 

From this period we saw Lord Byron frequently; he met us in 
our rides nearly every day, and the road to Nervi became our favou- 
rite promenade. While riding by the sea-shore, he often recurred to 
the events of his life, mingling sarcasms on himself with bitter plea- 
santries against others. He dined often with us, and sometimes 
came after dinner, as he complained that he suffered from indulging 
at our repasts, as animal food disagreed with him. He added, that 
even the excitement of society, though agreeable and exhilarating at 
the time, left a nervous irritation, that prevented sleep or occupation 
for many hours afterwards. 

I once spoke to him, by the desire of his medical adviser, on the 
necessity of his accustoming himself to a more nutritious regimen ; 
but he declared, that if he did, he should get fat and stupid, and 
that it was only by abstinence that he felt he had the power of 
exercising his mind. He complained of being spoiled for society, by 
having so long lived out of it; and said, that though naturally of a 
quick apprehension, he latterly felt himself dull and stupid. The 
impression left on my mind is, that Byron never could have been a 
brilliant person in society, and that he was not formed for what 
generally is understood by that term: he has none of the “small 
change” that passes current in the mart of society; his gold is in 
ingots, and cannot be brought into use for trifling expenditures ; 
he; however, talks a good deal, and likes to raconter. 

Talking of people who were great talkers, he observed that almost 
all clever people were such, and gave several examples: amongst 
others, he cited Voltaire, Horace Walpole, Johnson, Napoleon Bona- 
parte, and Madame de Staél. “But,” said he, “my friend, Lady 
, would have talked them all out of the field. She, I suppose, 
has heard that all clever people are great talkers, and so has deter- 
mined on displaying, at least, one attribute of that genus; but her 
Ladyship would do well to recollect that a// great talkers are not cle- 
ver people—a truism that no one can doubt who has been often in 
her society.” 

“ Lady ———,” continued Byron, “with beaucoup de ridicule, 
has many essentially fine qualities; she is independent in her prin- 
ciples—though, by the by, like all Independents, she allows that pri- 
vilege to few others, being the veriest tyrant that ever governed 
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Pashion's'fools; who are compelled to shake their caps and bells as 
she ‘wills it. ! Of all’ that coterie,” said Byron, “ Madame de ———~; 
after Lady ——, was the best ; at least I thought so, for these two 
ladies were the only ones who ventured to protect me when all Lon- 
don was crying out against me on the separation, and they behaved 
courageously and kindly; indeed Madame de defended ‘me 
when few dared to do so, and I have always remembered it. \ Poor 
dear Lady ! does she still retain her beautiful cream-coloured 
complexion and raven hair? I used to long to tell her that she 
spoiled her looks by her excessive animation; for eyes, tongue, head, 
and arms were all in movement at once, and were only relieved from 
their active service by want of respiration. I shall never forget 
when she once complained to me of the fatigue of literary occupa- 
tions; and I, in terror, expected her Ladyship to propose reading to 
me an epic poem, tragedy, or at least a novel of her composition; 
when, lo! shedisplayed to me a very richly-bound Album, half filled 
with printed extracts cut out of newspapers and magazines, which 
she had selected and pasted in the book; and I (happy at being let 
off so easily) sincerely agreed with her that literature was very tire- 
some. IJ understand that she has now advanced with the “ March ‘of 
Intellect,” and got an Album filled with MS. poetry, to which all of 
us, of the craft, have contributed. I was the first; Moore wrote 
something, which was, like all that he writes, very sparkling and 
terse; but he got dissatisfied with the faint praise it met with from 
the husband before Miladi saw the verses, and destroyed the effusion ; 
I know not if he ever has supplied their place. Can you fancy Moore 
paying attention to the opinion of Milor, on Poesy? Had it been 
on racing or horse flesh he might have been right; but Pegasus is, 
perhaps, the only horse of whose paces Lord could not be a 
judge.” 

Talking of fashionable life in London, Lord Byron said that there 
was nothing so vapid and ennuyeux. “The English,” said he, “ were 
intended by nature to be good, sober-minded people, and those who 
live in the country are really admirable. I saw a good deal of Eng- 
lish country life, and it is the only favourable impression that remains 
of our mode of living; but of London, and exclusive society, I retain 
a fearful recollection. Dissipation has need of wit, talent, and gaiety 
to prevent reflection, and make the eternal round of frivolous amuse- 
ments pass ; and of these,” continued Byron, “ there was a terrible lack 
in the society in which I mixed. The minds of the English ‘are 
formed of sterner stuff. You may make an English woman \(indeéd 
Nature does this) the best daughter, wife, and mother in the world; 
nay, you may make her a heroine; but nothing can make her ‘a ge- 
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nuine-woman of fashion! And yet this latter rdle is the one which, 
par preference, she always wishes to act. Thorough-bred English. gen- 
tlewomen,” said Byron, “are the most distinguished and lady-like 
creatures imaginable. Natural, mild, and dignified, they are formed.to 
be placed at the heads of our patrician establishments; but when they 
quit their congenial spheres to enact the leaders of fashion, /es dames 
a la mode, they bungle sadly. Their gaiety degenerates into levity— 
their hauteur into incivility —their fashionable ease and nonchalance 
into brusquerie—and their attempts at assuming /es usages du monde into 
a positive outrage on all the dienséances. In short, they offer. a coarse 
earicature of the airy flightiness and capricious, but amusing, légéreté 
of the French, without any of their redeeming espiéglerie and politesse. 
And all this because they will perform parts in the comedy of life for 
which nature has not formed them, neglecting their own dignified 
characters.” 

“ Madame de Staél,” continued Lord Byron, “ was forcibly struck 
by the factitious tone of the best society in London, and wished very 
much tohave an opportunity of judging of that of the second class. She, 
however, had not this opportunity, which I regret, as I think it would 
have justified her expectations. In England, the raw material is ge- 
nerally good ; it is the over-dressing that injures it; and as the class 
she wished to study are well educated, and have all the refinement 
of civilization without its corruption, she would have carried away a 
favourable impression. Lord Grey and his family were the personifi- 
cation of her beau idéal of perfection, as I must say they are of 
mine,” continued Byron, “and might serve as the finest specimens of 
the pure English patrician breed, of which so few remain. His un- 
compromising and uncompromised dignity, founded on self-respect, 
and accompanied by that certain proof of superiority—simplicity of 
manner and freedom from affectation, with her mild and matron 
graces, her whole life offering a model to wives and mothers—really 
they are people to be proud of, and a few such would reconcile one 
to one’s species.” 

One of our first rides with Lord Byron was to Nervi, a village on 
the sea-coast, most romantically situated, and each turn of the road 
presenting various and beautiful prospects. They were all familiar to 
him, and he failed not to point them out, but in very sober terms, 
never allowing any thing like enthusiasm in his expressions, though 
many of the views might have excited it. 

His appearance on horseback was not advantageous, and he seemed 
aware of it, for he made many excuses for his dress and eques- 
trian appointments. His horse was literally covered with various 
trappings, in the way of cavesons, martingales, and Heaven knows 
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how many other (to — unknown inventions. The saddle was 4 la 
Hussarde. with, holsters, in which he always carried, pistols. , His. 
dress consisted of a nankeen jacket and trousers, which appeared to 
have shrunk from washing; the jacket embroidered in the same 
colour, and with three rows of buttons; the waist very short, the 
back very narrow, and the sleeves set in as they used to be ten or 
fifteen years before; a black stock, very narrow; a dark-blue velvet 
cap with a shade, and a very rich gold band and large gold tassel at 
the crown; nankeen gaiters, and a pair of blue spectacles, completed 
his costume, which was any thing but becoming. This was his 
general dress of a morning for riding, but I have seen it changed 
for a green tartan plaid jacket. He did not ride well, which 
surprised us, as, from the frequent allusions to horsemanship in his 
works, we expected to find him almost a Nimrod. It was evident 
that he had pretensions on this point, though he certainly was what I 
should call a timid rider. When his horse made a false step, which 
was not unfrequent, he seemed discomposed; and when we came to 
any bad part of the road, he immediately checked his course and 
walked his horse very slowly, though there really was nothing to 
make even a lady nervous. Finding that I could perfectly manage 
(or what he called bully) a very highly-dressed horse that I daily 
rode, he became extremely anxious to buy it; asked me a thousand 
questions as to how I had acquired such a perfect command of it, 
&c. &c. and entreated, as the greatest favour, that I would resign it 
to him as a charger to take to Greece, declaring he never would part 
with it, &c. As Iwas by no means a bold rider, we were rather 
amused at observing Lord Byron’s opinion of my courage; and as he 
seemed so anxious for the horse, I agreed to let him have it when he 
was to embark. From this time he paid particular attention to the 
movements of poor Mameiuke (the name of the horse), and said he 
should now feel confidence in action with so steady a charger. 
During our ride the conversation turned on our mutual friends 
and acquaintances in England. Talking of two of them, for one of 
whom he professed a great regard, he declared laughingly that they 
had saved him from suicide. Seeing me look grave, he added, “ It 
is a fact, I assure you, I should positively have destroyed myself, but 
I guessed that or would write my life, and with this 
fear before my eyes, I have lived on. I know so well the sort of 
things they would write of me—the excuses, lame as myself, that 
they would offer for my delinquencies, while they were unnecessarily 
exposing them, and all this done with the avowed intention of jus- 
tifying, what, God help me! cannot be justified, my unpoetical repu, 
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tation, with which the world can have nothing to dof Olie’of ty 
friends would dip his pen in clarified honey, and the other in vinegur, 
to describe my manifold transgressions, and as I lived on, and do not 
wish my poor fame to be either preserved or pickled, I have written my 


‘Memoirs, where facts will speak for themselves, without the editorial 


candour of excuses, such as ‘we cannot excuse ¢his unhappy error, 
or defend that impropriety ;—the mode,” continued Byron, “ in 
which friends exalt their own prudence and virtue, by exhibiting the 
want of those qualities in the dear departed, and by marking their 
disapproval of his errors. I have written my Memoirs,” said Byron, 
“to save the necessity of their being written by a friend or friends, 
and have only to hope they will not add notes.” 

I remarked with a smile, that at all events he anticipated his 
friends by saying before hand as many illnatured things of them as 
they could possibly write of him. He laughed, and said, “ Depend 
on it we are equal. Poets, (and I may, I suppose, without presump- 
tion, count myself among that favoured race, as it has pleased the 
Fates to make me one,) have no friends. On the old principle, that 
‘union gives force,’ we sometimes agree to have a violent friendship 
for each other. We dedicate, we bepraise, we write pretty letters, 
but we do: not deceive each other. In short, we resemble you fair 
ladies, when some half dozen of the fairest of you profess to love 
each other mightily, correspond so sweetly, call each other by such 
pretty epithets, and laugh in your hearts at those who are taken in 
by such appearances.” 

I endeavoured to defend my sex, but he adhered to his opinion. 
I ought to add that during this conversation he was very gay, and 
that though his words may appear severe, there was no severity in 
his manner. The natural flippancy of Lord Byron took off all ap- 
pearance of premeditation or bitterness from his remarks, even when 
they were acrimonious, and the impression conveyed to, and left on 
my mind, was, that for the most part they were uttered more in jest 
than in earnest. They were however sufficiently severe to make 
me feel that there was no safety with him, and that in five minutes 
after one’s quitting him on terms of friendship, he could not resist 
the temptation of showing one up, either in conversation or by letter, 
though in half an hour after he would put himself to personal incon- 
venience to render a kindness to the person so shown up. 

I remarked that in talking of literary productions, he seemed much 
more susceptible to their defects, than alive to their beauties. As a 
proof, he never failed to remember some quotation that told against 
the unhappy author, which he recited with an emphasis, or a mock- 
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héroic air, that made it very ludicrous. The pathetic’ he always 
burlesqued in reciting ; but this I am sure proceeded from an affecta- 
tion of not sympathizing with the general taste. 

April —. Lord Byron dined with us to-day. During dinner he 
was as usual gay, spoke in terms of the warmest commendation of 
Sir Walter Scott, not only as an author, but as a man, and dwelt 
with apparent delight on his novels, declaring that he had read and 
re-read them over and over again, and always with increased plea- 
sure. He said that he quite equalled, nay, in his opinion, surpassed 
Cervantes. In talking of Sir Walter’s private character, goodness of 
heart, &c., Lord Byron became more animated than I had ever seen 
him; his colour changed from its general pallid tint to a more lively 
hue, and his eyes became humid; never had he appeared to such 
advantage, and it might easily be seen that every expression he 
uttered proceeded from his heart.* Poor Byron !—for poor he is even 
with all his genius, rank, and wealth—had he lived more with men 
like Scott, whose openness of character and steady principle had 
convinced him that they were in earnest in their goodness, and not 
making believe, (as he always suspects good people to be,) his life 
might be different and happier! Byron is so acute an observer that 
nothing escapes him; all the shades of selfishness and vanity are 
exposed to his searching glance, and the misfortune is, (and a serious 
one it is to him,) that when he finds these, and alas! they are to be 
found on every side, they disgust and prevent his giving credit to the 
many good qualities that often accompany them. He declares he 
can sooner pardon crimes, because they proceed from the passions, 
than these minor vices, that spring from egotism and self-conceit. 
We had a long argument this evening on the subject, which ended, 
like most arguments, by leaving both of the same opinion as when it 
commenced. I endeavoured to prove that crimes were not only 
injurious to the perpetrators, but often ruinous to the innocent, and 
productive of misery to friends and relations, whereas selfishness and 
vanity carried with them their own punishment, the first depriving 
the person of all sympathy, and the second exposing him to ridicule, 
which to the vain is a heavy punishment, but that their effects were 
not destructive to society as are crimes. 

He laughed when I told him that having heard him so often 
declaim against vanity, and detect it so often in his friends, I began 
to suspect he knew the malady by having had it himself, and that I 





* After all, in spite of Byron’s insincere severity to the ordinary herd of absent 
friends, did he not invariably speak well of those whom he thought really deserved 
esteem? Scott, Shelley, Mrs. Leigh, of these he is no backbiter! As to the rest, he 
does not seem (however erroneously) to have felt their merits or believed their friend- 
ship.—Ep. 
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had, observed through life, that those persons who had the most 
vanity were the most severe against that failing in their friends, He 
wished to impress upon me that he was not vain, and gave various 
proofs to establish this; but I produced against him his boasts of 
swimming, his evident desire of being considered more un homme de 
société than a poet, and other little examples, when he laughingly 
pleaded guilty, and promised to be more merciful towards his 
friends. 

We sat on the balcony after tea; it commands a fine view, and we 
had one of those moonlight nights that are seen only in this country. 
Every object was tinged with its silvery lustre. In front were 
erowded an uncountable number of ships from every country, with 
their various flags waving in the breeze which bore to us the sounds 
of the as various languages of the crews. In the distance we enjoy- 
ed a more expanded view of the sea, which reminded Byron of his 
friend Moore's description, which he quoted : 


“ The sea is like a silv’ry lake.” 


The fanale casting its golden blaze into this silvery lake, and 
throwing a red lurid reflection on the sails of the vessels that passed 
near it; the fishermen, with their small boats, each having a fire held 
in a sort of grate fastened at the end of the boat, which burns bril- 
liantly, and by which they not only see the fish that approach, but 
attract them; their scarlet caps, which all the Genoese sailors and 
fishermen wear, adding much to their picturesque appearance, all 
formed a picture that description falls far short of; and when to this 
are joined the bland odours of the richest and rarest flowers, with 
which the balconies are filled, one feels that such nights are never 
to be forgotten, and while the senses dwell on each, and all, a 
delicious melancholy steals over the mind, as it reflects that, the 
destinies of each conducting to far distant regions, a time will arrive 
when all now before the eye will appear but as a dream. 

This was felt by all the party, and after a silence of many minutes, 
it was broken by Byron, who remarked, “ What an evening, and what 
aview! Should we ever meet in the dense atmosphere of London, 
shall we not recall this evening, and the scenery now before us: but 
no! most probably there we should not feel as we do here ; we should 
fall into the same heartless, loveless apathy that distinguish one half 
of our dear compatriots, or the bustling, impertinent importance to 
be considered supreme bon ton that marks the other.” 

Byron spoke with bitterness, but it was the bitterness of a fine 
nature soured by having been touched too closely by those who had 
lost their better feelings through a contact with the world. After’a 
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few, migutes,silenge, he said, “ Look at that forest of masts now before 
us! from what, remote parts of the world do they come o'er how 
many waves have they not passed, and how many tempests have 
they not been, and may again be exposed to! how many hearts and 
tender thoughts follow them! mothers, wives, sisters, and sweet- 
hearts, who perhaps at this hour are offering up prayers for their 
safety.” 

While he was yet speaking sounds of vocal music arose; national 
hymns and barcaroles were sung in turns by the different crews, and 
when they had ceased, “ God save the King” was sung by the crews 
of some English merchantmen lying close to the pier. This was 
a surprise to us all, and its effect on our feelings was magnetic, 
Byron was no less touched than the rest; each felt at the moment 
that tie of country that unites all when they meet on a far distant 
shore. When the song ceased, Byron, with a melancholy smile, 
observed, “ Why, positively, we are all quite sentimental this evening, 
and J, J who have sworn. against sentimentality, find the old leaven 
still in my nature, and quite ready to make a fool of me. ‘Tell it 
not in Gath,’ that is to say, breathe it not in London, or to English 
ears polite, or never again shall I be able to enact the stoic philoso- 
pher. Come, come, this will never do, we must forswear moonlight, 
fine views, and above all, hearing a national air sung. Little does 
his gracious Majesty Big Ben, as Moore calls him, imagine what 
loyal subjects he has at Genoa, and least of all that I am among 
their number.” 

Byron attempted to be gay, but the effort was not successful, and 
he wished us good night with a trepidation of manner that marked 
his feelings. And this is the man that I have heard considered 
unfeeling! How often are our best qualities turned against us, and 
made the instruments for wounding us in the most vulnerable part, 
until, ashamed of betraying our susceptibility, we affect an insensi- 
bility we are far from possessing, and, while we deceive others, 
nourish in secret the feelings that prey only on our own hearts ! 

It is difficult to judge when Lord Byron is serious or not. He 
has a habit of mystifying, that might impose upon many ; but that 
can be detected by examining his physiognomy; for a sort of 
mock gravity, now and then broken by a malicious smile, betrays 
when he is speaking for effect, and not giving utterance to his real 
sentiments. Ifhe sees that he is detected, he appears angry for a 
moment, and then laughingly admits, that it amuses him to hoax peo- 
ple, as he calls it, and that when each person, at some future day, 
will give their different statements of him, they will beso contradic: 
tory, that adi will be doubted,—an idea that gratifies him exceed- 
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ingly! ‘The mobility of his nature ‘is extraordinary, and makes him 
inconsistent in his actions as well as'in his conversation. He intro- 
duced the subject of La Contessa Guiccioli and her family, which we, 
of course, would not have touched on. He stated that they lived be- 
neath his roof because his rank as a British Peer afforded her father 
and brother protection, they having been banished “from Ravenna, 
their native place, on account of their politics. He spoke in high 
terms of the Counts Gamba, father and son; he said that he had 
given the family a wing of his house, but that their establishments 
were totally separate, their repasts never taken together, and that 
such was their scrupulous delicacy, that they never would accept a 
pecuniary obligation from him in all the difficulties entailed on them 
by their exile. He represented La Contessa Guiccioli as a most 
amiable and lady-like person, perfectly disinterested and noble- 
minded, devotedly attached to him, and possessing so many high and 
estimable qualities, as to offer an excuse for any man’s attachment 
to her. He said that he had been passionately in love with her, and 
that she had sacrificed everything for him ; that the whole of her con- 
duct towards him had been admirable, and that not only did he feel 
the strongest personal attachment to her, but the highest sentiments 
of esteem.’ He dwelt with evident complacency on her noble birth 
and distinguished connexions,—advantages to which he attaches 
great importance. I never met any one with so decided a taste 
for aristocracy as Lord Byron, and this is shown in a thousand dif- 
ferent ways. 

He says the Contessa is well-educated, remarkably fond of, and well 
read in, the poetry of her own country, and a tolerable proficient in 
that of France and England. In his praises of Madame Guiccioli, it 
is quite evident that he is sincere, and I am persuaded this is his last 
attachment. He told me that she had used every effort to get him 
to discontinue “ Don Juan,” or at least to preserve the future Cantos 
from all impure passages. In short, he has said all that was possible 
to impress me with a favourable opinion of this lady, and has con- 
vinced me that he entertains a very high one of her himself. 

Byron is a strange mélange of good and evil, the predominancy of 
either depending wholly on the humour he may happen to be in. 
His is a character that nature totally unfitted for domestic habits, or 
for rendering a woman of refinement or susceptibility happy. He 
confesses to me that he is not happy, but admits that it is his own 
fault, as the Contessa Guiccioli, the only object of his love, has all 
the qualities to render a reasonable being happy. I observed, 
apropes to some observation he had made, that I feared La Contessa 
Guiccioli had little reason to be satisfied with her lot. He answer- . 
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ed,‘ Perbaps,yowere right ;, yet she must know that I am sincerely 
attached to her; but the truth is, my habits are not those requisite 
to:form:the happiness of any woman; I am worn out in feelings, for, 
though only thirty-six, I feel sixty in mind, and am less capable than 
ever. of those nameless attentions that all women, but above.jall, 
Italian women, require. I like solitude, which has become .abso- 
lutely necessary to me; am fond of shutting myself up for hours, and 
when with the. person I like, am often distrait and gloomy. There is 
something I am convinced (continued Byron) in the. poetical. tem- 
perament that precludes happiness, not only to the person who has 
it, but to. those connected with him. Do not accuse. me of vanity 
because. I say this, as my belief is, that the worst poet may share 
this misfortune, in. common with the best. The way in which I ac- 
count for it is, that our imaginations being warmer than our hearts, and 
much more given to wander, the latter have not the power to control 
the former; hence, soon after our passions are gratified, imagination 
again takes wing, and finding the insufficiency of actual indulgence 
beyond the moment, abandons itself to all its wayward fancies, and 
during this abandonment, becomes cold and insensible to the de- 
mands of affection. This is our misfortune but not our fault, and 
dearly do we expiate it; by it we are rendered incapable of sympa- 
thy, and cannot lighten, by sharing, the pain we inflict. Thus we 
witness, without the power of alleviating, the anxiety and dissatisfac- 
tion our conduct occasions. We are not so totally unfeeling, as not 
to be grieved at the unhappiness we cause, but this same power of 
imagination, transports our thoughts to other scenes, and we. are 
always so much more occupied by the ideal than the present, that 
we forget all that is actual. It is as though the creatures of another 
sphere, not subject to the lot of mortality, formed a factitious alli- 
ance (as all alliances must be that are not in all respects equal) with 
the creatures of this earth, and, being exempt from its sufferings, 
turned their thoughts to brighter regions, leaving the partners, of 
their earthly existence to suffer alone. But, let the object of affec- 
tion be snatched away by death, and how is all the pain ever inflict- 
ed on them avenged! ‘The same imagination that led ,us to,slight, 
or overlook their sufferings, now that they are for ever lost, to us, 
magnifies their estimable qualities, and encreases ten-fold the affec; 
tion we ever felt for them— ) 


‘ Oh! what are thousand living loves, . 
To that which cannot quit the dead 2’ uvkty 8 - 


How did I feel this when Allegra, my daughter, died !'‘While ‘she 
lived, ‘her existence never seemed necessary: to my happiness ;°bitt 
no sooner did I lose her, than it appeared tome as'if I could not tive 
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without!‘her. | Even now. the recollectionis most, bitter, ‘but how 
much more severely would the death of ) Teresa. afflict: me\with 
the dreadful consciousness, that while I had. been. soaring’ into 
the fields of romance and fancy, I had left her to weep over. my 
coldness or infidelities of imagination. It is a dreadful proof of 
the weakness of our natures, that we cannot control ourselves sufficie 
ently to form the happiness of those we love, or to bear their loss 

without agony.” | 

‘The whole of this conversation made a deep impression on my 
mind, and the countenance of the speaker, full of earnestness. and 
feeling, impressed it still more strongly on my memory. - Byron is 
right; a brilliant imagination is rarely, if ever, accompanied by a 
warm heart; but on this latter depends the happiness of life; the 
other renders us dissatisfied with its ordinary enjoyments. 

He is an extraordinary person, tndiscreet to a degree that is sur- 
prising, exposing his own feelings, and entering into details of those 
of others, that ought to be sacred, with a degree of frankness as un- 
necessary as it is rare. Incontinence of speech is his besetting sin. 
He is, I am persuaded, incapable of keeping any seqret, however it 
may concern his own honour or that of another; and the first person 
with whom he found himself ¢éte-d.téte, would be made the confidant, 
without any reference to his worthiness of the confidence or not. 
This indiscretion proceeds not from malice, but, I should say, 
from want of delicacy of mind. To this was owing the publication 
of his “ Farewell,” addressed to Lady Byron,—a farewell that must 
have lost all effect as an appeal to her feelings the moment it was 
exposed to the public—nay, must have offended her delicacy. 

Byron spoke to-day in terms of high commendation of Hope’s 
“ Anastasius ;” said that he wept bitterly over many pages of it, and 
for two reasons, first, that Ae had not written it, and secondly, that 
Hope had ; for that it was necessary to like a man excessively to par- 
don his writing such a book—a book, as he said, excelling all recent 
productions, as much in wit and talent, as in true pathos. He added, 
that he would have given his two most approved poems to have been 
the author of “ Anastasius.” 

From “ Anastasius” he wandered to the works of Mr. Galt, praised 
the “ Annals of the Parish” very highly, as also “ The Entail,” which 
we had lent him, and some scenes of which he said had affected him 
very much. “The characters in Mr. Galt’s novels have an identity,” 
added Byron, “ that reminds me of Wilkie’s pictures.” 
»(As.a'woman, I felt proud of the homage he paid to the genius,of 
Mas. Hemans, and, asa passionate admirer of her poetry,,I felt flat- 
tered, atifinding that Lord. Byron fully sympathized with, my.admira- 
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dn" He has,” OF "HE Teast’ expresses ‘a’ strong dislike ‘to the Laké 
wéhioul Of poets, tievé? ‘mentions them except in ridicule, and’ he ‘and 
Tvedely Quarreled to-day because I defended poor Keats. 
“OW 1doking ‘out from the balcony this morning, I observed Byron’s 
countenance change, and an expression of deep sadness steal over it. 
After a few minutes silence he pointed out to me a boat anchored ‘to 
the right, as the one in which his friend Shelley went down, and lie 
said the sight of it made him ill—* You should have known Shelley 
(said Byron) ‘to feel how much I must regret him. He was the 
most gentle, most amiable, and /east worldly-minded person I ever 
met ; full of delicacy, disinterested beyond all other men, and pos- 
sessing a degree of genius, joined to a simplicity, as rare as it is ad- 
mirable. He had formed to himself a beau idéal of all that is fine, 
high-minded, and noble, and he acted up to this ideal even to the 
very letter. He had ‘a most brilliant imagination, but a total want of 
worldly-wisdom. I have seen nothing like him, and never shall 
again, I am certain. I never can forget the night that his poor 
wife rushed into my room at Pisa, with a face pale as marble, and 
terror impressed on her brow, demanding, with all the tragic impetu- 
osity of grief and alarm, where was her husband! Vain were all our 
efforts to calm her; a desperate sort of courage seemed to give her 
energy to confront the horrible truth that awaited her; it was the 
courage of despair; I have seen nothing in tragedy on the stage so 
powerful, or so affecting, as her appearance, and it often presents it- 
self to my memory. I knew nothing then of the catastrophe, but 
the vividness of her terror communicated itself to me, and I feared 
the worst, which fears, were alas! too soon fearfully realized. 

Mrs. Shelley is very clever, indeed it would be difficult for her not 
to be so, the daughter of Mary Wolstoncaft and Godwin, and the 
wife of Shelley, could be no common person.” 

Byron talked to-day of Leigh Hunt, regretted his ever having em- 
barked in the “ Liberal,” and said that it had drawn a nest of hornets 
on him, but expressed a very good opinion of the talents and princi- 
ple of Mr. Hunt, though, as he said, “our tastes are so opposite, that 
we are totally unsuited to each other. He admires the Lakers, I ab- 
hor 'them; in short, we are more formed to be friends at a distance, 
than hear.” I can perceive that he wishes Mr. Hunt and his family 
away. It appears to me that Byron is a’ person who, without re- 
flection, would form engagements which, when condemned by his 
friends or advisers, hé would gladly get out of without considering 
the ‘means, or at least, without reflecting on the humiliation such a 
desertion must inflict on the persons he ‘had associated with Hitit, 
He gives tie the idea of a man, wlio, feeling himself ih Stith 4 dileM- 
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me, would become: cold and ungraciaus to the parties with. whom, he 
so.stood;, before he had mental courage sufficient. to abandon them. 
I may be wrong, but the whole of his manner:of talking of Mr: Hunt 
gives me this impression, though he has not said cna parse 
called an unkind word of him. 

Much as Byron has braved public opinion, it is evident he has a 
great deference for those who stand high in it, and that he is shy in 
attaching himself publicly to persons who have even, however unde- 
servedly, fallen under its censure. His expressed contempt, and des 
fiance of the world, reminds me of the bravadoes of children, who, 
afraid of darkness, make a noise to give themselves courage to sup- 
port what they dread. It is very evident that he is partial to aristo- 
cratic friends, he dwells with complacency on the advantages of rank 
and station, and has more than once boasted that people of family 
are always to be recognized by a certain air, and the smallness and 
delicacy of their hands. 

He talked. in terms of high commendation of the talents and ac- 
quirements of Mr. Hobhouse; but a latent sentiment of pique was 
visible in his manner from the idea he appeared to entertain that Mr, 
Hobhouse had undervalued him. Byron evidently likes praise; this 
is a weakness, if weakness it be, that he partakes in common with 
mankind in general; but he does not seem aware that a great com- 
pliment is implied in the very act of telling a man his faults—for 
the friend who undertakes this disagreeable office must give him 
whom he censures credit for many good qualities, as well as no ordi- 
nary portion of candour and temper, to suppose him capable of hear- 
ing their recapitulation of his failings. Byron is, after all, a spoiled 
child, and the severe lessons he has met with being disproportioned 
to the errors that called them forth, has made him view the faults 
of the civilized world through a false medium ; a sort of discoloured 
magnifying glass, while his own are gazed at through a concave lens. 
All that Byron has told me of the frankness and unbending honesty 
of Mr. Hobhouse’s character has given me a most favourable im- 
pression of that gentleman. 

Byron gave me to-day a MS. copy of verses, addressed to Lady 
Byron, on reading ina newspaper that she had been ill. . How differ- 
ent is the feeling that pervades them from that.of the letter address. 
ed to her which he has given me! a lurking tenderness, suppressed 
by a pride that was doubtful of the reception it might meet, is, evi- 
dent in one, while bitterness, uncompromising bitterness, marks, the 
other, Neither were written but: with deep feelings of pain, and 
should be judged as the outpourings of a wounded) spirit, demanding 
pity more than anger. I subjoin the verses, though not without some: 
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reluctance: :«Butawhile:to the public:theyiare of that:value that any 
reasons for their suppression ‘ought to be extremely: strong, so, on 
the ‘other hand,'I trust, they cannot hurt: either her: feelings to 
whom they-are addressed, or his memory by whom they:are written. 
To her, because the very bitterness of .reproach ‘proves: that uncon- 
querable affection which cannot but heal the wound it causes: to 
him, because who, in the shattered. feelings they betray, will not ac- 
knowledge the grief that hurries into error, and (may we —? in cha- 
rity !)—atones it. 


“TO * * * # & 


« And thou wert sad—yet I was not with thee; 
And thou wert sick, and yet I was not near ; 
Methought that joy and health alone could. be 
Where I was not—and pain and sorrow here! 
And is it thus ?— it is as I foretold, 

And shall be more so; for the mind recoils 

Upon itself, and the wreck’d heart lies cold, 

While heaviness collects the shatter’d spoils. : ° 
It is not in the storm nor in the strife 

We feel benumb’d, and wish to be no more, 

But in the after-silence on the shore, 

When all is lost, except a little life. 


“IT am too well avenged !—but ’twas my. right; 
Whate’er my sins might be, ¢how wert not sent 
To be the Nemesis who should requite— 

Nor did Heaven choose:so near an instrument. 


“ Mercy is for the merciful !—if thou 
Hast been of such, ‘twill be accorded now. . 
Thy nights are banish’d from the realms of sleep ‘tet 
Yes! they may flatter thee, but thou shalt feel 
A hollow agony which will not heal, 
For thou art pillow’d on a curse too. deep ; 
Thou hast sown in my sorrow, and must reap 
The bitter harvest in a woe as real! 
I have had many foes, but none like, thee ; 
For 'gainst the rest myself I could defend, 
And be avenged, or turn them into friend ; , 
But thou in safe implacability Ay 
Hadst nought to dread—in thy own. weakness shielded, gn 
And in my love, which hath, but too much yielded, 4. 2.5. 
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qe saris And spared, for thy sake, ‘some 1 should'notisparesoe >! 
oo .o» “9nd thus upon the world—trust in‘thy truth: 1) © iors" 
9? voetie And the wild fame of my ungovern'dyouth>-") (98 )0 91) 


cotery “Onthings that were not, and! on things that are— 1) 01» 
coo ?dBven upon such a basis hast ‘thou built ; so 
» + eooc cA monument, whése cement hath been guilt! | sT9UP 
oe tou "Phe moral Clytemnestra'of thy lordy) did 
alo ov» And hew'd down, with an’ unsuspected’ sword,))) 9) ) vou 

Fame, peace, and hope—and all the better life: ysis 


Which, but for this cold treason of thy heart, 
Might still have risen from out the grave’of strife, 
And found a nobler duty than to ‘part. ) 
But of thy virtues didst thou make a’ vice, 
Trafficking with them in a purpose cold, 

For present anger, and for future gold— 

And buying other’s grief at'any price. 

And thus once enter’d into crooked ways, 
The early Truth, which was thy proper praise, 
Did not still walk beside thee—but at times, 
And with a breast unknowing its own crimes, 
Deceit, averments incompatible, 
Equivocations, and the thoughts which dwell 
In Janus-spirits—the significant eye 

Which learns to lie with silence—the pretext 
Of Prudence, with ‘advantages annex’d— 

The acquiescence in all things which tend, 
No matter how, to the desired end— 

All found a place in thy philosophy. 

The means were worthy, and the end is won— 
I would not do by thee as thou hast done!” 


It is evident that Lady Byron occupies his attention continu- 
ally; he introduces her name frequently; is fond of recurring to 
the brief period of their living together; dwells with complacency 
on her personal attractions, saying, that though not regularly hand- 
some, he liked her looks. He is very inquisitive about her; was 
much disappointed that I had never seen her, nor could give any ac- 
count of her appearance at present. In short, a thousand indescriba- 
ble circumstances have left the impression on my mind that she occu- 
pies much of his thoughts, and that they appear to revert continually 
to her and his child.» He owned to me, that when he reflected on 
the whole tenour of her conduct—the refusing any explanation— 
never arisweting his letters, or holding out even a hope that in future 
years their child might form a bond of union between them, he felt 
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exasperated against her, and vented this feeling in his writings ; nay 
more, he blushed for his own weakness in thinking so often and so 
kindly of one who certainly showed no symptom of ever bestowing 
a thought on him. The mystery attached to Lady Byron's silence 
has piqued him, and kept alive an interest that, even now, appears as 
lively as if their separation was recent, There is something so 
humiliating in the consciousness that some dear object, to whom we 
thought ourselves necessary, and who occupies much of our thoughts, 
can forget that we exist, or at least act as if she did so, that I can 
well excuse the bitterness of poor Byron’s feelings on this point, 
though not the published sarcasms caused by this bitterness; and 
whatever may be the sufferings of Lady Byron, they are more than 
avenged by what her husband feels. 

It appears to me extraordinary, that a person who-has given such 
interesting sketches of the female character, as Byron has in his © 
works,* should be so little au fait of judging feminine feeling under 
certain circumstances. He is surprised that Lady Byron has never 
relented since his absence from England ; but he forgets how that ab- 
sence has been filled up on his part. I ventured'to suggest this, and 
hinted that, perhaps, had his conduct been irreproachable during the 
first years of their separation, and unstained by any attachment that 
could have widened the breach between them, it is possible that Lady 
Byron might have become reconciled to him; but that no woman 
of delicacy could receive or answer letters written beneath the 
same roof that sheltered some female favourite, whose presence 
alone proved that the husband could not have those feelings of pro- 
priety or affection towards his absent wife, the want of which consti- 
tutes a crime that all women, at least, can understand to be one of 
those least pardonable. How few men understand the. feelings of 
women! Sensitive, and easily wounded as we are, obliged to call up 
pride to support us in trials that always leave fearful marks behind, 
how often are we compelled to assume the semblance of coldness. and 
indifference when the heart inly bleeds; and the decent composure, 
put on with our visiting garments to appear in public, and, like. them, 
worn for a few hours, are with them laid aside; and all the dreari- 
ness, the heart-consuming cares, that woman alone can know, return 
to make us feel, that though we may disguise our sufferings .from 
others, and deck our countenance with smiles, we cannot deceive 
ourselves, and are but the more miserable from the constraint 
we submit to, A woman only can understand a woman's heart—we 





* With due deference to the acute narrator, may we ask if he has really done so? 
Ps the female character itself drawn in the Medoras and the Zuleikas? or are those 


heroines mere and dim personifications of common-place traits ‘n the female charac- 
ter ’—Ep. 
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cannot, dare not complain—sympathy is denied us, because we must 
not lay open the wounds that excite it; and even the most legitimate 
feelings are too sacred in female estimation to be exposed—and while 
we nurse the grief “ that lies too deep for tears,” and consumes alike 
health and peace, a man may with impunity express all, nay, more 
than he feels—court and meet sympathy, while his leisure hours are 
cheered by occupations and pleasures, the latter too often such as 
ought to prove how little he stood in need of compassion, except for 
his vices. : 

I stated something of this to Lord Byron to-day, apropos to the 
difference between his position and that of his wife. He tried to 
prove to me how much more painful was his situation than hers; but 
I effected some alteration in his opinion when I had fairly placed 
their relative positions before him—at least such as they appeared to 
me. I represented Lady Byron to him separating in early youth, 
whether from just or mistaken motives for such a step, from the hus- 
band of her choice, after little more than a brief year’s union, and 
immediately after that’ union had been cemented by the endearing, 
strengthening tie of a new-born infant! carrying with her into soli- 
tude.this fond and powerful remembrancer of its father, how much 
must it have cost her to resist the appeals of such a pleader! 
—wearing away her youth in almost monastic seclusion, her motives 
questioned by some, and appreciated by few—seeking consolation 
alone in the discharge of her duties, and avoiding all external de- 
monstrations of a grief that her pale cheek and solitary existence are 
such powerful vouchers for. Such is the portrait I gave him of Lady 
Byron—his own I ventured to sketch as follows. 

I did not enter into the causes, or motives of the separation, 
because I know them not, but I dwelt on his subsequent conduct :— 
the appealing on the separation to public sympathy, by the publica- 
tion of verses, that ought only to have met the eye of her to whom 
they were addressed, was in itself an outrage to that delicacy, that 
shrinks from, and shuns publicity, so inherent in the female heart. 
He leaves England, the climate, modes, and customs of which had 
never been congenial to his taste, to seek beneath the sunny skies of 
Italy, and all the soul-exciting objects that classic land can offer, a 
consolation for domestic diappointment. How soon were the broken 
ties of conjugal affection replaced by less holy ones! I refer not to 
his attachment to La Contessa Guiccioli, because at least it is of a dif- 
ferent and a more pure nature, but to those degrading liaisons which 
marked the first year or two of his residence in Italy, and must ever 
from their revolting coarseness remain a stain on his fame. It may 
be urged that disappointment and sorrow drove him into such 
August.—vou. XXXV. NO. CXL. L 
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excesses, but admitting this, surely we must respect the grief that 
is borne in solitude, and with the most irreproachable delicacy of 
conduct, more than that which flies to gross sensualities for relief. 

Such was the substance, and I believe nearly the words 1 repeated 
to him to-day; and it is but justice to him to say that they seemed 
to make a deep impression. He said that if my portrait of Lady 
Byron's position was indeed a faithful one, she was much more to be 
pitied than he; that he felt deeply for her, but that he had never 
viewed their relative situations in the same light before; he had 
always considered her as governed wholly by pride. 

I urged that my statement was drawn from facts; that, of the 
extreme privacy and seclusion of her life, ever since the separation, 
there could be no doubt, and this alone vouched for the feelings that 
led to it. 

He seemed pleased and gratified by the reflections I had made, 
insensibly fell into a tone of tenderness in speaking of Lady Byron, 
and pressed my hand with more than usual cordiality, On bidding 
me good bye, his parting words were “ you probe old and half-healed 
wounds, but though you give pain, you excite a more healthy action, 
and do good.” 

His heart yearns to see his child; all children of the same age 
remind him of her, and he loves to recur to the subject. 

Poor Byron has hitherto been so continually occupied with dwell- 
ing on, and analyzing his own feelings, that he has not reflected on 
those of his wife. He cannot understand her observing such a total 
silence on their position, because he could not, and cannot resist 
making it the topic of conversation with even chance associates: 
this, which an impartial observer of her conduct would attribute to 
deep feelings, and a sense of delicacy, he concludes to be caused by 
pride and want of feeling. We are always prone to judge of others 
by ourselves, which is one of the reasons why our judgments are in 
general so erroneous. Man may be judged of by his species en masse, 
but he who would judge of mankind in the aggregate, from one spe- 
cimen of the genus, must be often in error, and this is Byron's 


case. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE TRUE SPIRIT OF RELIGIOUS POETRY. 


MONTGOMERY'S MESSIAH. 


We take the opportunity afforded us by the success of Mr. Montgo- 
mery’s Messiah, to make some remarks upon Religious Poetry in general. 
First, however, we shall discharge to Mr. Montgomery that debt which 
our critical duty imposes upon us, The time, we think, has arrived 
when Mr. Montgomery may glean from criticism some valuable and 
impartial suggestions. The sweeping and virulent abuse which was 
lavished so indiscriminately on his poetry necessarily creates reaction, 
And every honest and generous mind must feel more willing to praise 
than to defame one who has been so unfairly assailed. Yet, knowing the 
natural vanity of a poet, we doubt, whileto many we shall seem to over- 
value Mr. Montgomery’s present performance, whether we shall even 
satisfy himself of our desire to be just. Be that as it may—as Mr. Mont- 

omery himself says in his Preface, commenta opinionum delet dies, 

We shall proceed at once to quote passages which will prove, we fully 
trust, to the satisfaction of every candid reader, that our author’s powers 
have been greatly maligned; and that whatever the rank to which as a 
poet he belongs—he at least possesses many and not inconsiderable 
attributes of his high calling, 

EVENING. 


“The clouds are dead; and scarce a breeze profanes 
The blissful calm, save when some rebel dares 
On fitful wing to wander into life, 
Awhile, and make unwilling branches wave, 
Or moonlight flutter through the boughs, and fall 
In giddy brightness on the grass beneath ; 
Then Earth is soundless ; and the solemn trees 
In leafy slumber frown their giant length 
Before them; Night and Stillness are enthroned!” 


BIRTH-NIGHT OF THE SAVIOUR, 


** That night were shepherds at their watches due 
Around unfolded sheep, in that soft vale 
Whose fountain warbled to the dreaming ear 
Of Dayid, when he sought Adullam’s cave, 
A calm, so deep that silence seem'd a soul, 
Pervaded all things; dew-light on the ground 
Was glist’ring, and the vigil shepherds watch'd 
Contentedly their breathing charge repose 
On pasture, where the morning flock had fed. 
No cloud the heaven defiled ; but, far and high, 
In beauty world on world came sparkling out !— 
’Twas then, while Nature mute as dreaming air 
Reclined, a melody in wafted flow 
Advanced ; and when it reached the starry plain, 
A beaming Form, seraphically bright, 
Outburst, and glitter'd like a noontide sea! 


JUDMHA MOURNING FOR HER SCATTERED CHILDREN, 


** For the homeless race afar 
Thou yearnest with a soft maternal grief ; 
To hill and mountain the devowsing curse 
L 
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Hath clung ; and rivers down unpeopled vales 
Like mournful pilgrims glide; while fruit nor tree 
Bear to the tyrant what thy children took 

From thy fond bosom: yet, a latent power 

Of life and glory in thy wither'd soil 

Is buried,—it will rise when Judah comes : 

Like music sleeping in a haughty lyre, 

Whose muteness only to the master touch 
Breaks into sound that ravishes a world!" 


DAY IN WHICH THE MESSIAH IS JUDGED. 


“ The break of morning !—with a dim uprise, 
Pale as a prophet, when his eye foresees 
Unutter'd woes upon the future throng,— 
The sun awaketh from his cloudy sleep.” 


POETRY. 


“ Muse, 
Who art the angel of the soul, whose voice 
The primal loveliness of vanish'd things 
Renews ; or haply, thou in ptre perfection, art 
A priestess, who behind the veil of sense 
Conducts the spirit to the holy shrine 
Where Beauty, Love, and Everlasting Light 
Are shrouded; then, a prophetess, whose lip 
Their power interprets with a vocal spell.” 





BEAUTIES OF DICTION. 


“ With a breeze-like sense of joy 


Alive upon the verdant face of things.” 
> * + * * 


“ And like some fairy of the minute born, 


A wind exulted over trees and flowers.” 
* * * * * 


“ The heaven hung o'er him like a vast reproach.” 


In the above passages, in despite of isolated faults, the qualities of 
the poet are easily to be discovered ; and the whole poem abounds with 
many fragments of similar beauty. It is indeed solely in such parts 
that the merits of the poem consist. The crying sin of modern poetry— 
the want of greatness in the whole—is especially marked and prominent 
in the Messiah, There is no large scheme, no mighty plan, no me- 
thod—in a word, no conception visible in the great task which the 
designer has undertaken. Mr. Montgomery seems to have formed no 
adequate notion of the vastness of his attempt; he has not approached it 
with slow and reverential steps; he has not suffered the majesty of the 
theme to sink deep into his soul—cherished and worshipped by the vigils 
of years—so that the whole mighty tale he was to relate might gradually 
shape itself forth in his meditation—a complete, clear, harmonized con- 
ception, before a single line in the execution was reluctantly ventured upon. 
He seems to have thought that a great subject was a great conception ; to 
have rushed into the theme with the Bible on one side, and half-a-dozen 
volumes of travels on the other; so as to open one for an event, and 
the other for a description ;—and he goes wandering heedlessly on his 
dread emprize, stringing together, without discrimination, and ‘with 
equal pomp of verse, the various wonders of our Saviour’s life,—the 
loaves and fishes multiplied—and the Dead raised,—and interlarding the 
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whole with the most unseasonable digréssions to the most incongruous 
subjects. So little, indeed, does he seem imbued with the grandeur and 
awe of the loftiest subject which a Christian Poet could choose, that he 
breaks in upon the sufferings and glories of the Godhead with evidently 
delighted recurrence to himself;—and even immediately after the 
Ascension, Mr. Montgomery suddenly breaks out into the important 
notification that it was on an Autumn morning that he “ struck the 
chorded lyre to this surpassing theme.” The longer and the better 
portion of the conclusion of the Poem is equally impertinent—being 
composed of an eulogium upon Poetry in general—worked up from 
associations utterly incompatible with the august and unearthly gran- 
deur which belongs to the reunion of God with God. Had Mr. Mont- 
gomery been solemnly imbued with such thoughts as that idea should 
alone have wakened, he could not have been seduced into puny senti- 
mentalisms like the following :-— 


“‘ Oh, there be moments, &c. 
When love itself is cold 
And earthy, and the tone affection breathes 
Falls fruitless on the mind as ocean spray 
That dies unheeded on the savage rock, 
And then————” 


‘ Poetry brings the medicinal balm,” &c. These are small thouglits 
indeed, to be suffered at the conclusion of a history which, to our 
faith, is the most solemnly hallowed in the Chronicles of the World. 
In fact, we must take leave to doubt if Mr. Montgomery had con- 
ceived for his undertaking all that awe and reverence which it ought 
to have imposed upon him ;—whether he would have undertaken it 
at all, until years—experience—long musing—and the sternest study 
had armed him with the fullest advantages which his powers could 
acquire, and all of which—in their maturest vigour—their most 
deliberate and solemn passion—he must have felt that the theme re- 
quired, We are quite sure that at the age of four or five-and-twenty, 
Milton would not have suffered himself to rush into such an Epic as the 
History of a God and the Redemption of a World.—It is, then, not with 
the poetical powers of Mr. Montgomery that we find fault, so much as 
it is with the state of mind in which they have been excited. The 
powers, it is true, sink beneath the task ;—but whose would not— 
Milton’s or Géthe’s alone excepted? But a mind thoroughly aware of 
the nature of the attempt would never have so heedlessly embraced it, 
and so inconsiderately played and rambled with its austere solemnity. 
Nor is the mind of the Author sufficiently trained and accomplished for 
that large and comprehensive wisdom, which not only Sacred, but all 
Didactic Poetry requires. His reasonings are crude and valueless ;— 
he catches truths only in some minute angle—his moral eye is not ac- 
customed to take in the whole. This it is, he may believe us, which 
dissatisfies and irritates many intelligent and honest critics with his 
Poetry .in general; and they have attributed that fault to a want of 
genius, which is in reality a want of knowledge. Years—experience of 
mankind——philosophic research—and the sad wisdom brought by 
actual emotion, may correct this, the greatest of all errors in the Didactic 
verse ; for who will — to the most musical periods of a teacher whose 
incapacity is apparent?—and if some few years hence the mind of 
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the Author really grow enlarged and enlightened, he will be surprised 
to discover how many es of the most trite—unformed—and crip- 
pled thoughts he has elaborated with all his skill, and decorated with 
all his fancy.—The same indistinctness which pervades his ideas often 
pervades also his choice of words, He tells us that 
** Billows writhe in agonizing play ;” , 

dwells on the “splendour of twmultwous grass,” and the “ Storm’s 
ejaculations ;”—speaks of a ‘ song fading like a silver cloud ;”—and, 
in short, ** talks like a Justice of Peace of a thousand matters, and all 
to no purpose.”—His verse is usually fluent and harmonious; and, in 
so long a poem, we would not be harsh to lines like the following, 
which, however, in a third edition, might be as well altered :— 


“ And aspirations high as immortality.” 
“ The skies for vict’ry vanquished, but rebellious still.” 

Mr. Montgomery will not, as we foresaw in the commencement, be 
hare with our remarks, and yet when we consider how much of life 

ie has befure him, we design them kindly, and in advice, not severity— 
they are a proof of our belief in his talents, and our hope of their future 
fruit. It is his subjects which clog or crush him; the subjects, indeed, 
Heaven knows, are noble in themselves, but they are not as yet 
adapted to him; the sacred lyre is rarely to be touched by those whom 
years have not removed ftom the worldlier passions and the earlier 
frivolities ;—and whom the griefs of experience have not darkened with 
that deep and contemplative reverence—that abstraction from life— 
that real and unaffected commune with the vision and stillness of their 
own hearts, which, perhaps, the wise Providence, that ordained man’s 
early season for utility and action, hath its own profound purpose for 
so rarely imparting to the young. We question not Mr. Montgomery’s 
sincerity any more than we have disputed his poetical genius; but a 
man as easily deceives himself as to the depth of his own feelings, as 
he may in regard to the application of his own powers. In conclusion, 
we will hope to meet Mr. Montgomery soon in another field, or, if he 
persist in this field, we recommend him caution and time; the reader 
must have perceived already that we are not among his decriers. He 
has written some portions of poetry possessing strong and indisputable 
claims to admiration; he is yet far from a great poet—but he may 
become one, and that is in itself a praise which may reconcile the 
true minstrel to much blame, and a destiny well worthy the devotion of 
time, care, and labour to accomplish. 

Perhaps the poetry of the day most suited to religious subjects is 
to be found in the rich verse of Mrs. Hemans: there is a fine organ- 
tone in the swell of her stately line—a cathedral loftiness and solemnity 
in her general thought, which render her muse peculiarly adapted to 
the serious and august strains that belong to human worship. And 
there is in her a certain soft and tender spirit which would ‘free reli- 
gious effusion from the ascetic and small bigotry which so frequently 
mars its music. There is always something offensive in religious poetry 
when you see the devotion, but not the benevolence—when the religion 
grows harsh and fierce, and you recognise the sectarian in the wor- 
shipper. It is this which, we confess, displeases us frequently in 
Cowper himself, the most popular of our devotional poets, and the 
more, because in him the bigotry is never majestic, and the rebuke 
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sounds not with the dread and warning grandeur which elevates the 
austerities of Young. In the one, we see the Clergyman of the Muses 
—in the other, the Apostle. It is too much the custom with those classes, 
among which religious poetry chiefly circulates, to judge of the sacred 
spirit in proportion to the sanctity of the subject. But it is not unoften 
that the least deeply religious the mind of the poet, the more religious 
the theme,—and in many, the excess of veneration alone prevents that 
tampering with the Things of Holiness, which the irreverent seize with 
the most familiar indifference. It ‘is this attention to the outward 
seeming of the theme, and carelessness of the pervading spirit, in our 
religious poets, which remind us of that Dosiades who also wrote sacred 
poetry, not caring whether the verses were worthy of the Gods, so long 
as they were written out in the shape of an Altar. In fact, whatever 
be the theme of the ee there is no want of veneration in the true 
tical character. No man can work out a Great Ideal, who does not 
abitually look upward; the desire to seek out the high—the lovely— 
the wondrous, is in fact to feed the twin inclinations, to admire and to 
revere. Perhaps the world never produced a great poet in whom this 
sentiment of veneration was not largely developed. But the sentiment 
is exceedingly complex, and manifests itself in a variety of shapes; we 
must be careful how we confound the sentiment of Veneration with the 
sentiment of religion. Religion is but one branch of Veneration. In 
some minds the reverential habit betrays itself in dim and superstitious 
affection for the antique. Old customs, and bye-gone laws, have for 
them a religion of their own; the dreary legend—the monumental ruin 
awake the deepest source of their interest; they are the brooders over 
the Past, and their worship lies amidst the Gothic aisles and desolate 
arches of Tradition. It is inthis channel that the great Author of 
Marmion and Ivanhoe mainly and palpably developes the ruling organ 
of his tribe. It is this which poured the pale moonlight over the grey 
ruins of Melrose—which raised the shadowy superstitions that thrill the 
heart in the tale of the Lord of Ravensworth—which conjured up the 
swart form of Bois de Guilbert—which drew prophecy from the wan 
stars on the heights of Ellangowan—which raised the warning wraith 
to the bold eye of Mac Ivor,—and once more filled the heaths of Scotland 
with the mailed chivalrie of Flodden., 

In minds differently constituted, it mingles with this lingering Es 
sion for the Past, an aspiration after the Pure—the Spiritual—the High 
in Morals. It wraps the mind in a golden Platonism, and bows its 
worship before the Beauty of the Ideal Good. Thus did the sentiment 
display itself in the transparent majesty of Milton; and at this day in 
the patriarchal tenderness of Wordsworth—a rare and holy effect of 
veneration, which the passions are the most opposed to, and which is 
usually coupled with a deep and bright philosophy. This is the preva- 
lent shape in which the reverential faculty displays itself amongst the 
Poets of Germany ; and it constantly breaks forth amidst the fire and 
energy of Schiller, as well as the elaborate tranquillity of Géthe. More 
passionate—yet less earnest, less profound, and less removed from the 
grasp of social frivolities—the same reverence for the Ideal of Virtue— 
the To Kalon of Morality—influenced the rich diction of Rousseau— 
gave a confused morality to De Staél—elevates the knightly soul of 
Chateaubriand—and made itself a Grecian temple in the restless genius 
of Shelley. In the last especially, the Platonic veneration for the Good 
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—that fluent and governing Spirit of Beauty which glides, harmoniz- 
ing, through the universe—is especially to be marked; and the same 
rash being, that entangled in a maze of the most incomprehensible 
metaphysics that ever man spun round his own reason, dared to deny 
the Deity—beonts never to have escaped the absorbing thirst to wor- 
ship—to adore—to dissolve away before the light of the divine attri- 
butes of which the nature of the Deity is composed. , 

In dispositions of a lower nature, the habit of veneration displays 
itself in the respect for names and titles—the ceremonies and pomps of 
a court. This, in all ages, has been the common weakness of Poets ; 
it has been constantly satirized, but we have never seen it traced to 
what we consider its right source. This attaches the Poet to Kings 
and Kaisers—this makes him flatter, and yet be in his flattery sincere— 
this chains Horace to his Mzcenas, and devotes the creator of the 
/Eneid to Augustus—this makes Waller and Dryden the alternate syco- 
phants of a Cromwell and a Stuart—this bowed the stubborn sense of 
Johnson to revere a Lord, and smoothed the grin of Voltaire when he 
wrote on the lives of Kings, and boasted that he was gentleman to 
Louis the Fifteenth. In Voltaire—the sceptic, the leveller, the arch- 
abaser of human pride—the close observer may yet discover the senti- 
ment of reverence largely, but always erratically, developed. What 
God is to the religious, Glory was to him. ‘The great, the splendid, 
never failed to dazzle his eagle eyes. All thé subjects of his tragedies 
betray the influence that Pomp held over him; the magnificent Maho- 
met—the superb Merope—the noble Zaire !—his soul walks only in 
courts—his very tales are about Kings—and nothing is more amusing 
than the rage he indulges when any “ Impertinent,” who has not lived 
with the great, ventures to satirize them. 

In short, look to the Poetical Character, however modified, and the 
leading feature is that of veneration. The ideal—the visionary—the 
yearning—are all emanations from this principle—the vague internal 
impress of something great and high, ‘‘above the visible diurnal sphere.” 
It is this 

that les space 
With life and mnystionl quedeedaninee 
Delightedly it dwells ‘mong fays, and talismans, 
And spirits; and delightedly believes 
Divinities, being itself divine. 
The intelligible forms of ancient Poets, 
The fair Humanities of old Religion, 
The Power, the Beauty, and the Majesty. 


It follows not, therefore, that the Religious Poet has most strongly 
within him the governing source of Religion itself,—the love—the wor- 
ship—and the awe—which belong to the word revere. And Shak- 
speare—in whom veneration is unceasingly pre-eminent—indulges less 
of what in the daily sense is termed “ religious” feeling than almost any 
English writer equally voluminous. But easy indeed is it to trace the 
sacred shadow that rested on that vast mind; and dull must be the 
sectarian who would trace more of the supernatural Awe—Religion in 
its large sense—in Blair’s Poem of The Grave, or Addison’s Hymn on 
Providence, than in the gloom of Hamlet or the dreary grandeur of 
Macbeth. bn 

_In that poetry, however, more especially and commonly called Reli- 
gious,—poetry devoted to the praise and worship of the Deity, to the 
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triumphs of revelation, the conditions of human life, the prospect of the 
grave, and the victory over death, England is peculiarly rich, It may, 
however, be observed, that many of our most beautiful writings of this 
class are but little known, and among the neglected fragments of our 
earliest poets lies the music of some of the purest, the tenderest, the most 
solemn out-breathings of a religious heart. The habits and manners 
indulged by the poets of our ancestry were indeed especially suited to 
that soft and solitary contemplation which is the nurse of the religious 
spirit. The quiet of the country life, the early rising, what time “ the 
great sun begins his state”—the then thinly peopled greens and hollows, 
the frequent bell of the old church service, the Gothic spire, and dim 
aisle—so creative, in the soul, of the shadowy, the aspiring, and the 
indefinite—the very fashion of the houses, with the long fear-provoking 
gallery, and the gloomy room with its deep-sunk windows—the private 
chapel to the baronial house, the quaint dial on the smooth green, with 
its impressive motto—were all subservient to that grave and visioned 
mood in which the moral thought of this life, and fore-dream of the 
next, steal with a luxurious melancholy over the heart. These lesser 
and more subtle causes aided the main reasons, viz. the yet scarce- 
conquered influence of the monastic spirit, and the paucity of lighter 
literature, in tinging with a religious dye the writings of our more tender 
and contemplative authors, from the reign of Elizabeth to that of 
Charles the Second. Nor in verse alone is this noticeable ; the religious 
spirit deeply impregnates the majestic prose of that period; an order of 
prose, be it said, immeasurably above that which has succeeded it; and 
it is with a sort of wonder that we remember how often we are gravely 
told that Addison and Steele were the improvers, instead of being, as 
they assuredly were, the arch corruptors of the pomp and buskined 
solemnity of the natural English is. pe There is something indeed 
in the lace and ruffles of that French style which the reign of Anne 
introduced, both in our verse and prose, eminently hostile to the reli- 
gious spirit which, naturally venturous and unrestrained, moves with the 
air of an Abbé through the clipped little periods, all shorn and precise, 
which the writings of the Spectator brought into fashion. 

The dim and the vast are the necessary elements of the poetical 
religious feeling. It expands in proportion as it recedes into the Far 
Eld. The starred Chaldzea—the giant palaces of Babylon—as arch upon 
arch they grew of late on our great painter’s dreams—the legendary Nile— 
the mysterious Egypt—the burning silence of the Ancestral Ind ;—or on 
the opposite pole, the still nights of the North, with its Runic cavern and 
rushing wave—the black forests of the old German race, pathless and 
scarce penetrated, all nurture and educe the thoughts which wrap poetry 
in august superstitions. Take antiquity from Religion, and you make 
it prose. Its poetry isa Temple through which you pass at once from 
the past into the future; it has no present! Wrapt in its sacred and 
awful dreams, the soul forgets itself, egotism vanishes in the sense of the 
Universal—the Eternal. We have no identity save with the Great 
Whole ; or if for one moment we wake to our own cabined and minute 
existence, it is as Milton wakes in the openings of his mighty poem, 
with an overborne’ and hushed sense of loneliness, with a sentiment 
of corporeal pain, with a recollection of fleshly ills, with a rushing and 
solemn desire again to escape from earth, and ‘draw empyreal air.” 


This is the true spirit of Religious Poetry. a 
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OUR ANECDOTAGE.* 


( Now first published from Manuscripts. ) 
xX. 

Henry Earl of Clarendon, the son of the great Lord Clarendon, 
told the following circumstance relative to his illustrious father to the 
writer of this. “ His father was writing the history of the late wars, 
which General Oliver Cromwell would have had Meric Casaubon have 
done, but he prudently declined the attempt. His father had begun 
with King Charles the First, and brought the history down to the 
Restoration of King Charles the Second. When he was writing, the 
pen fell out of his hand; he took it up again to write, and it fell out 
again; so the Earl perceived that he was attacked by death—sielicet, 
the dead palsy.” 

xI. 

The story of the mother of the Duke of Luxembourgh, which he 
himself told. to Charles II. at Paris, and which Erskine, Master of the 
Charter-House, said he heard him tell the King; Erskine related it 
to a clergyman, who repeated it to the writer. 

“ The Duke of Luxembourgh, who himself wanted not the report 
of a dealer in magic, and other unholy practices, told this story of his 
mother :— 

“She was @ mean woman, and bred in a cabaret; yet was she 
handsome, portly, and court-like. She met with a stranger in the 
field, who perceiving her ambition, began to tell her fortune—that she 
should be greatly advanced, and inferior to very few in the kingdom; 
and this he would assure her for many years (1 think he said ony if 
she would give her soul to him. She did it with solemnity. Not 
long after, the great Montmorency, whose fame all France—nay, all 
Europe, has heard of, came that way, is struck by her features and 
humour, and in a short time marries her, or makes her his mistress, 
and not long after dies, leaving her a great widow. The French his- 
torians say of him, that at last he married her meanly. Long after 
this (it may be fifty years), there comes a man in the habit of a pay- 
san, rapping hard and long at her gate—she lived in great splendour. 
The porter asks him what he would have? He replied, ‘ To speak 
with your Lady.’ The porter reproves him for his sauciness, and 
claps the door on him. By and by, at the second gate (for there 
were three in all, and so many walls, before one came to the mansion- 
house) the paysan knocks again. ‘How came you here?’ saith the 
porter. ‘That’s nothing to you!’ he replies; ‘I would speak with 
your Lady.’—* Send up your message,’ said the porter, and claps to 
the door again. Ere long, a greater knocking than ever is heard at 
the third gate. This alarmed them all within, and the Lady looking 
out of the window, inquires what the matter was? The porter goes 
up to her and tells her the whole story—that a plain paysan, without 
a band, &c. would needs speak to her herself. Down slie goes to him 
immediately, which made them all stare—shows great respect to him. 
By and by, she goes down on her knees; but he having given her a 
blow that killed her, vanishes away. It was supposed that she knelt 


* Continued from Vol. XXXIV, p. 544, 
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to him to beg her life and farther time, for they heard at a distance 
some suppliant and mournful words——Luxembourgh always wrote 
himself Luxembourgh and Montmorency.” 

This strange story is gravely recorded in the Manuscript Diary of 
Dr. Sampson, an eminent physician, connected with the political 
circles in the days of Charles the Second and his successor. The 
Doctor, doubtless, was well satisfied with its authority; it is direct, 
since Erskine, the Master of the Charter-House, who related it, was 
present when this famous Duke of Luxembourgh himself told it to the 
King. Such tales formerly were not uncommon. We ourselves can- 
not forget the story of our Nurse concerning “ the proud Lady of 
Hatton Garden.” She, amidst a midnight revelry, on the summons 
of an unknown personage, instantly descended the stairs, and had her 
brains dashed against the door-posts; blood which no art of man could 
ever obliterate! We have not forgotten our trembling infantine in- 
quiries after these visible satanic spots. The red door-posts we never 
discovered ; but after many years of manuscript researches, we cer- 
tainly have the lady in question. The tradition of the nursery, had 
preserved the life, character, and behaviour of one of the haughtiest 
viragos in England, that memorable Lady Hatton, who became the 
redoubtable consort of the most eniinent of lawyers, Sir Edward Coke, 
who, on more occasions than one, had every reason to be convinced that 
“the Devil was in her.” And thus we find how, in the most popular 
tales; more secret truths are conveyed than we can always account for. 

In the present case, though we cannot unfold the mystery, the how 
or the why the mother of this Duke of Luxembourgh was got rid of, 
we suspect the means. This Duke was accused of holding a com- 
munion with evil spirits; it was not difficult at that time to persuade 
a hero, ignorant and superstitious, that he was a conjuror. A contract 
with Satan, signed by the Duke, was. actually laid before his judges 
when he was imprisoned for being connected with an association of 
poisoners, and for having attempted the life of his lady. Modern 
writers have alleged that these calumnies were the cruel inventions 
of a faction. Be this as it may, there seems little doubt that the 
Duke told this mysterious story to Charles II.; nor is it less obvious 
that the Duke knew something more than hé told, or that he believed 
that his mother had been fetched away by the paysan, of whose qua- 
lity we can have no doubt. He gave no other reason, than that her 
lease of life of “fifty years” had elapsed, and the whole now reverted 
to the black lessor. The Duke of Luxembourgh, on the whole, ap- 
pears to have been resigned, and seems to have told the maternal 
history with great filial affection. 

XII. 

Thurloe, the Secretary of Cromwell, told Mr. Howe (a celebrated 
Dissenting Minister), with whom he would set up some nights in re- 
ligious and other conversation, that things were come to that pass, 
that he could dispatch in two or three lines of a letter what hereto- 
fore would have cost five thousand pounds in an embassy—so potent 
and feared was Oliver Cromwell both at home and abroad. When 
the Secretary brought his letters to Mazarine for the Protector’s sig- 
nature, Cromwell would add with his own hand-writing usually, “ As 
you value my friendship, deal well with the Protestants of France.” 
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Once there was an order in France to send forces to Piedmont, where 
the Duke of Savoy was destroying the Protestants, which as soon as 
the Protector heard of, he instantly wrote to my Lord Lockhart that 
he should, as soon as ever he received these letters, go to the Cardi- 
nal and the Queen (Mazarine and the Queen Regent) and require 
the countermanding of these forces, or else to denounce war against 
them. ‘These letters were so pressing, that coming in the night, his 
Lordship went both to the Cardinal and the Queen. They did not 
retire to rest that night, but immediately called a Cabinet, and forth- 
with revoked the forces. 

Thurloe was sole secretary, and might have got what fortune he 
would, yet he left no more than a small estate of two or three hun- 
dred per annum. In the time of the Restoration, the Duke of Bedford 
one day wondered at those former times, compared with these, and 
said of his knowledge Secretary Thurloe refused thirty thousand 
pounds—a sum that would have bribed the honestest secretary in 
Europe at this day. 

XIII. : 

Cromwell was in the Banqueting House to receive the Duke of 
Crequi, as Ambassador of the French King. Great was the state and 
compliments; after which, the Duke delivers a letter into Cromwell's 
hands, which was superscribed— 


“ To his most Serene Highness 
Oliver, Lord Protector of England, Scotland, and Ireland.” 


He looks wistly (earnestly attentive) upon the letter—puts it into his 
pocket—turns away without speaking a word, or reading it. The 
Ambassador was highly vexed at this, and as soon as he could meet 
with Secretary Thurloe, expostulates with him for the great affront 
and indignity offered by his master to so great a prince, asking him 
what he thought the ‘cause might be? Thurloe answered, he 
thought the Protector might be displeased at the superscription of 
the letter. The Duke thought that it was according to form, and in 
terms as agreeable as could be. ‘ But,” said Thurloe, “the Protector 
expected that your King should have written to ‘Our dear Brother 
Oliver !’” 

It is said that the Ambassador, having written this over to France, 
the King exclaimed “ Shall I call this fellow my brother !”—« Ay!” 
replied Cardinal Mazarine, “call him your father, if needs be.” A 
letter was sent with the desired superscription. This was told by 
Judge Rookby, who was present at the delivery of the letter. 

XIV. 

Cromwell, Mr. Byfield of Surrey, and Sir John Evelyn.—Cromwell 
made them friends, on a quarrel about the repairs of the church. 
Evelyn complained of Byfield reflecting on him in his sermons, and 
Byfield solemnly protested to God that he’never had! Oliver, turn- 
ing to Evelyn, said, “I doubt there is something amiss; the word of 
God is penetrative, and finds you out. Search your ways!” | This 
he spake so sympathetically, with plenty of tears, that both, and all 
who were present, fell a weeping also. Then Oliver asked Evelyn 
what it would cost to repair the church ?—* Two hundred pounds.’”— 
Cromwell called for his secretary Malyn (quere Marvell), and ordered 
him to pay one hundred pounds to Evelyn towards the repairs. “And 
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now, Sir,” said he, “I hope you'll join with .me, and raise the other 
hundred.” A curious trait of Cromwell's flexibility of character in 
its quiescent state, when his never-failing tears, and “the unction” of 
his spiritual oratory, were always found to be as invincible as when at 
the head of his troops. 

XV. 

Mr. Gilbert said he had been that morning to visit Mr. Baxter (the 
famous controversialist), whom he found hard at) study, and express- 
ed himself to be very desirous that God would spare his life till he 
had finished some studies and thoughts he was about for, the Church 
of God. “ Truly,” said Gilbert, “I think ae are in the right; you 
may do God more service here on earth than you can do in heaven.” 
This idea pleased Baxter much, and according to custom, made him 
paraphrase upon it. From this active and cheerful divine Gilbert 
went to Dr. Owen, a divine equally celebrated with Baxter, who held 
opposite tenets. Him he found grunting and weary, and wishing 
himself out of this world. ‘ How you two great men, Mr, Baxter 
and Yourself,” said Gilbert, “ who could never agree in your lives, can- 
not hit it in the matter and manner of your dying.”—* What doth 
and saith Master Baxter?” asked Dr. Owen. Gilbert told him; add- 
ing, “I think Mr. Baxter is in the right.”——“ Who is in the right, or 
who is in the wrong,” concluded Dr. Owen, “I know not; but I would 
I were in Heaven !” 

These two characteristic anecdotes may show that often a system 
of divinity has been adopted in the degree it sympathized with the 
constitutional temperament of its advocate. Baxter and Owen were 
both the most eminent of our Nonconformists, though in every other re- 
spect these great controversialists were directly opposed to each other. 


XVII. 


An epigram made by Tom Paine, on Count Zenobio's large nose, 
was given to me by its author, with whom I happened to travel in a 
Diligence in France, in the year 1802 :— 

“ Gorn along the other day 
Upon a certain plan, 
I met a Nose upon the way, 
Behind it was a man. 


‘ T called unto rue Noss to stop, 
And when it had done so, 
The Man behind it he came up— 
They made Zenosio.” 

Bishop Corbet and others have anticipated the main idea. “ Yon 
fellow behind the bush there,” was the irreverent witticism of the 
Bishop at a Confirmation, having occasion to speak sharply to one 
with a large beard. 

The Noss, as an inyisible atom in creation, or its apparition, as the 
portent. of its owner, has been a favourite feature for the hyperbolical 
fancies of every people—a fund of inexhaustible drollery,to the. bur- 
lesque writers, as we see in the Greek Anthology, the Roman Martial, 
the Italian and French Conteurs, down to the days of Sterne’s Slawk- 
enbergius. There.is a simplicity and quaintness in ene, pera of 
the famous Thomas Paine indicative of his shrewdness ; as far as 
we know, it is the only specimen we possess of his familiar muse. 
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THE SPEAKING HARLEQUIN. 
THE TWO LOSSES ; IN ONE ACT 





Scene I. 


A Room in a Hotel ; Harlequin in an easy chair, and Colombine in 
attiludes before a pier glass. 


Harlequin.—What an astonishing city! and what an easy chair! 
We shall find Bergamo very dull after it. 

Colombine.—Pray, my love, leave off mentioning that vulgar place. 
He certainly has dressed my hair charmingly. Nobody here ever heard 
of Bergamo. ‘These people only know Rome, Florence, and Naples ; 
and if you would only hold that stupid tongue of yours, we really might 

s off as Italians who had moved in our own Country in the best 

— society, 

arlequin.—Every one calls upon us, What a number of visiting 
tickets! All the diplomatic body! I like this London very much, 

Colombine—My dear Harlequin, for heaven’s sake never appear 
astonished that people pay you attention: you are always exposing us ; 
treat everything as matter of course, Have I not told you a thousand 
times that there is no city in the world where we strangers, if discreet, 
can get on so well as London ? 

Harlequin.—Well, my love, what harm is there in speaking to you ? 
I am sure I always hold my tongue when I am in society. 

Colombine.—You should practise silence when we are alone, and 
rehearse in private your public performance, 

Heriequtat' that silence, it is very dull work; [ love gaiety. 

Colombine—My dear Harlequin, gaiety is very wer If you want 
to be gay, take a ride by yourself, into the country. ways be gay in © 
solitude. 

Harlequin.—lIt is a little difficult. When I am alone, do you know, 
I always feel very stupid. 

Colombine.—’Tis a pity ; but really, my dearest Harlequin, you must 
control yourself. London is not Bergamo. You must not be frisking 
about here like a monkey, and twirling your head like a Mandarin ; and, 
above all, no practical jests, I entreat,—no smacking people on their 
backs, or drawing their seats from under them, or cutting them over 
their heads with that old-fashioned wand of yours. 

Harlequin—Ah, my dear Colombine, what should we be without 
that wand ? 

Colombine.—'Tis a truth, though; whom do you ever see with a 
wand except yourself? And further, my dear Harlequin, let me tell 

ou once for all, pray have the kindness not to be so attentive to me. 
Nothing can be more unfashionable than to be always looking after 
your wife. Lady Pantaloon told me, only yesterday, that you were 
really just like my shadow; and last night, when I was on the very 
point of taking Count Scaramouch’s arm to my carriage, what must 
you do but thrust your great hand between us! "Twas absolutely dis- 
gusting. If you had only seen the Couni’s stare! | 

Harlequin.—Well, my love, I thought it was only civil. 
Colombine.—Civil! What aword! Never be civil, 
Harlequin.—How droll! What should I be? 
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Colombine.—-Be !—be kind, be courteous, be cutting, be sarcastic, be 
catalan be desperate, be in love, be in a rage, be anything, but never 
be civil. , 

Harlequin.—Well, I have been trying to be civil all my life. What 
a blunder! 


Enter Scaramouch. 


Scaramouch,—A pleasant morning, fairest Colombine. I hope you 
are not wearied by last night's dissipation. I have brought you a 
bouquet. My dear Harlequin, how do you do? 

arlequin (aside),—-Here, at least, is a civil gentleman. I never 
spoke to him in my life, and he addresses me in terms even of affection. 
I hope you are very well, Sir? He turns his back upon me and talks 
to my wife! | 

Scaramouch,—What are you going to do? Will you ride? ’Tis 
acharming day. Not inclined? Well, then, a promenade, Let me 
drive you to the gardens. 

Colombine.—You are so kind. And now I think again I am for 
riding. A canter is so exhilarating, And where did you gather this 
bouquet ? It is too beautiful. 

Scaramouch.—Sweets to the sweet. 

Colombine.—Did you stay long after us last night ? 

Scaramouch.—l had no inducement. 

Harlequin.—He has not yet answered my question. 

' Scaramouch.—There have been so many inquiries made after that 
beautiful dress you wore. 

Harlequin.—I am glad they all liked it. It came, Sir, from-———— 

Colombine.—It is a national costume, You have been in Italy no 
doubt ? 

Scaramouch.—Divine land! What sort of Opera have you now at 
San Carlo? 

Harlequin.—The South of Italy is a part which 

Colombine.—Is generally preferred by your nation, You are riding 
yourself ? 

Scaramouch.—lI have in fact brought with me a horse, which I would 
induce you to try. 

Harlequin,—Civil again, Colombine is evidently wrong: civility 
must be the fashion. 

Scaramouch.—Where do you go to night ? 

Colombine-—We have several invitations. 

Harlequin.—Our friends are really too kind, 

Colombine.—Lady Brazilia Forrester has sent us a card. 

Harlequin,—-And wishes us very much to go, 

Scaramouch.—Oh! by no means, You cannot possibly venture. 
"Tis a place where you will meet nothing but tigers. 

Harlequin—How horrible! Tigers! 

Colombine.—Tis quite frightful. I cannot think of going, ‘What 
say you, then, to Mrs. Bluebell’s ? 

Scaramouch.—W hy, sometimes one does meet something there that, 
for once, one wishes to look at; but, for myself, I abhor assemblies 
which consist only of lions. 

Harlequin,—Tigers and lions! How ferocious! 
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Colombine (aside).—I sup these menageries are fashionable, 
but I am so nervous, I think I had better keep away, and Harlequin so 
simple that he is sure to get scratched at least. Well, then, what think 
you, Count, of Sir Tusky de Grunt ? 

Scaramouch.—Impossible ! Nothing but bores. 

Harlequin.—Tigers, lions, and boars! Did any one ever hear of any- 
thing so dreadful? What next ? 

Colombine (aside).-—Hush! Harlequin, do not expose yourself. 
You know very well you once kept a monkey yourself, 

Harlequin.—And never shall forget it. If one monkey did so much 
mischief, what must be expected from a whole roomful of wild beasts ! 

Scaramouch.—lI propose a plan. It is not yet five o’clock. We 
will ride down quietly to Richmond; we shall get there by sunset, and 
just be in time for the Queen of Diamonds’ breakfast. 

Harlequin.—Breakfast at sunset! Why at Berg—— 

Colombine—Hush! Your plan, Count, is delightful. I shall be 
prepared in a moment. [Exit Colombine. 

Harlequin.—I am not very fond of riding, I confess. Jt is so awk- 
ward in these slippers. What shall I do with my wand? I had better 
leave it at home. 

Scaramouch.—Take it instead of a cane. It is quite the mode. And 

our cap will make a capital dress hat. Put it under your arm. So. 
Why, well done! You have quite the air degagé. 

Harlequin.—The air degagé! My cap will make a capital dress 
hat! And my wand will do fora cane! It is quite the mode! Parties 
of tigers and lions and boars! Breakfast at sunset! Oh, my! What 
would they say at 

Colombine.—Harlequin! Harlequin! Are you ready ? 


Scene IT. 
Scaramouch solus. 


I like the simplicity of her affectation. She amuses me. A new 
manner is even more interesting than a new face, and she has both. 
He is a good-humoured booby, and Brillanta has a design upon his 
wand, which really it is quite ridiculous that such a bée should wave. 
So we have entered to-day into a little conspiracy, and are mutually to 
assist each other in our several objects. A female friend is invaluable. 
I have never succeeded without such aid. 


Scene III. 


The Gardens of the Queen of Diamonds. Guests in groups: some 
dancing in a Pavilion in the back-ground. 
Enter Scaramouch, Harlequin, and Colombine. 

Colombine.—Oh, how beautiful! 

Scaramouch,—'Tis pretty. 

Harlequin.—How I should like to have a dance! 

Scaramouch.—Let me introduce you, Signor Harlequin, to my friend 
the Knave of Clubs. You will find him of use. He will put you down 
as an honorary member of the Travellers. See! here comes our hostess. 
Brillanta, I have the pleasure of presenting to you our interesting 
friends. 

Brillanta.—Dearest Lady Colombine, this is a gratification I have 
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long desired. And you, too, Signor, of whom we have heard so much, 
how shall I express the delight I experience at finding you my guest! 

Harlequin.—Madam—— 

Colombine.—Your Majesty does us great honour. 

Harlequin.—lt is a droll custom this breakfasting at sunset, but it 
pleases me much. 

Colombine.—I assure your Majesty that Harlequin was always an 
admirer of late breakfasts. 

Harlequin.—Though I was ever an early riser. When we were at 
Ber—— 

Colombine.—I think you had better go and breakfast now. (Aside) 
Any thing to stop his mal apropos. 

Brillanta.—I elect you my cavalier, Signor (takes Harlequin’s arm). 
Count, you are charged with the care of our fair friend. Do you find 
us strangers endurable, Signor ? 

Harlequin.—Not near so bad as I expected, I assure you. 

Brillanta.—Charming naiveté! I am pleased, however, to hear 

ou give us so good a character. I fear, though, you must find society 
bas on the whole somewhat insipid? Your admirers here must enter 
into a very unequal rivalry with the Italian dames ? 

Harlequin.—It is true. She is nothing like my countrywomen. 
Watch Colombine a moment. She is dancing with the Count. Mark 
that turn. Did you ever see anything so graceful in your life ? 

Brillanta.—I missed it. I was looking in the lake. 

Harlequin.—Ah ! the beautiful lake. It is like a mirror. How 
clearly we see ourselves! You smile; I see youare smiling, although I 
am not looking at you. I see you smile in the water. Oh! how pretty 
it is! 

Brillanta.—But not so pretty as Colombine ? 

Harlequin.—It is very pretty. I like very much a pretty woman 
when she smiles. 

Brillanta.—I should fancy you were a very light-hearted personage. 

Harlequin.—Without doubt, and do you know, that is the reason why 
Colombine says I can never be interesting. It is not my fault, that I 
am always in such good spirits. I often try to be gloomy, but, somehow 
or other, with all my exertions, I never succeed. 

Brillanta.—How provoking ! 

Harlequin.—Very. Because [I like to please Colombine in every 
possible manner. Often, when I see her approach, I look as unhappy as 
possible, because I know she likes poetry, and then she inquires what 
ails me in so touching a tone, that I always lose my presence of mind, 
and make her quite miserable, by telling her that I never was happier in 
my life. 

Brillanta.—You amuse me. 

Harlequin.—I am very glad Ido. I generally am considered by my 
friends as rather entertaining company. 

Brillanta.—I fear my arm wearies you ? 

Harlequin.—Not at all. 

Brillanta—You must find your wand very heavy. Let me carry it 
for you. 

Harlequin.—Don’t mention it. It is extremely light. 

Brillanta,—Will you dance ? 
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Harlequin.—I should like to dance with you. 
Brillanta.—l| anticipate that pleasure. 


Sceng IV. 


Another part of the Gardens: an illuminated Kiosk, 
Enter Scaramouch and Colombine. 


: Scaramouch.—That galoppe was exhausting. Let us rest ourselves 
ere. | 

Colombine.—I wonder where Harlequin is ? 

Scaramouch.—In very amusing company. Here is a pretty summer- 
house, Let usenter. (They goin.) A guitar! Touch it. 

Colombine.—Nay, I have indeed no voice. 

Scaramouch.—No one ever has. Yet an air would be delightful. 

Colombine.—Y ou are too kind. Now, really I feel persuaded I can- 
not sing, and yet to please you, if it must be so, there is a Ritornella, 
which I will try to remember, and which was once thought pretty. 





CoLomBINE’s RiroRNELLA. 
1, 


Now is the hour 
To leave thy bower, 
And wander in these gardens bright ; 
All that is fairest 
On earth, and rarest, 
Meet in these starry halls to-night. 
Now is the hour j 
To leave thy bower, 
And wander in these gardens bright, 


2. 


But oh! the fairest, 
And oh! the rarest, 
Will seem but dull without thy light ;— 
Then hasten, sweetest, 
For time is fleetest, 
And give thy beauty to our sight. 
Now is the hour 
To leave thy bower, 
And wander in these gardens bright. 


Scaramouch.—A sweet song, and sweeter singer. 

Colombine.—Nay, a truce to compliments. 

Scaramouch.—Indeed I am sincere. Can you play piquet ? 

Colombine.— Dominos is the only game I know. 

Scaramouch.—So much the better ! I will teach you piquet. Nothing 
is more amusing than teaching when you have a docile pupil. See now, 
I shall deal first. So and so. [ The door of the Kiosk closes. 


Enter Harlequin. 

Harlequin.—After all, what an astonishingly little affair the great 
world is! I observe I always begin to moralize when I get tired: 1 
have danced myself to death. I wonder where her Majesty is? she 
vanished as I entered this walk, which seems to have no end, and winds 
about like a boa constrictor. I am afraid I have got into a maze; 1t}8 
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very awkward, What is all this—a summer-house? illuminated too ; 
in all probability containing sonnets eat: I am exceedingly hungry. 
The door locked! Mysterious! Perhaps a fancy wine-cellar ;—a 
strange smell of Roman punch: no doubt some fun going on. I must 
be in it; and if I can open it in no other way I must have recourse to 
——oh, my wand, my wand! where is it? It was in my girdle this 
moment. Oh, Brillanta! false Brillanta!—Colombine ! Colombine !— 
Hilliho! hilliho! Here is a pretty business! Stop thief! stop thief! 
Colombine! Colombine! 


Colombine rushes out in great agitation, 


Colombine.—W hat is the matter ? 

Harlequin.—Stop thief! Where is Colombine? Lost my wand!— 
Colombine! Colombine! 

Colombine.—Why, you silly fellow, here lam! How you frighten 
me. What do you want? 

Harlequin.—Oh, this breakfasting at sunset! No good can ever 
come from setting the world upside downwards. Colombine, I have 
lost my wand. 

Colombine.—And, Harlequin, I have lost 

Scaramouch (advancing).—A point at piquet. Tis no great affair ; 
such light losses happen every day.—Shall I see after your carriage? 











ARISTOCRACY, 


ORES ABE 


Anp what is the Aristrocracy? Monsieur Odillon Barrot, when he 
was drawing a distinction between the governments of France and 
England, said, “ In France, le roi est le premier citoyen: in England, 
il est le premier gentilhomme—de son pays.” The very gentleman of 
gentlemen—for gentlemen we all are. Among our neighbours there is 
a passion for equality,—no one likes to see anybody better than himself. 
With us, there is a passion for inequality,—every one desires to be 
better than his fellows. If a young French nobleman leaves his card 
with you, it is plain Alfred de Noailles. If you have to write to an 
English tailor, you must direct ‘‘ Augustus Von Stultz, Esq.” But it is 
not the master tailor alone,—Heaven forbid !—there is not a tailor’s 
apprentice, nor a linen-draper’s boy,—there is not one of those smart 
young people, with long, curly hair, whose white hands wield the 
scissors or the yard,—who does not, bond fide, consider himself a very 
gentlemanlike personage. 


SESS TS yn. Oe ers ae 
Suey ve he Ded F 
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- We went to the theatre the other night,—we took our place in the pit 
sab. (for we went to hear), our hair-dresser was just by us, with his wife, a 
bes, very corpulent lady, with fingers like sausages and a brow like a pat of 

butter, Mrs. Welcurl was a squat, dumpy figure enough—just such a 
eat figure as one likes to have before one at a play under ordinary circum- 
- stances ; but she had come out in a hurry, and not haying had time to 
she arrange her ringlets, sturdily kept on her bonnet,—one of those 
nds tremendous head-contrivances, called “ adumbrators.” There was a 
t is small man on the bench behind, whose threadbare coat said pretty 
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plainly, that if he had paid to see a play, he was not one of those who 
could afford to be bamboozled by a bonnet. 

For some time he sat shifting from side to side, in uneasy silence ; at 
length, on the encoring of a new song, he could bear his situation no 
longer.—‘* Madam,” said he, ‘‘ madam!” but Mrs. Welcurl’s ears were 
perfectly impervious. The song continued.—‘* How prettily she’s 
dressed !” said one.—“ What pretty eyes !”—“ I declare fi has a very 

nteel air!”—(nobody in the pit ever speaks of a singer’s voice.) 

he small, thin man seized one of the fat elbows before him. Mrs. 
Welcurl turned round. “ Beg pardon, ma’am, but your bonnet” — 
—** What does the fellow mean, Welcurl?” said the dame, with a 
haughty tone of contempt and indifference.—‘* Don’t fellow me, ma’am. 
I’m no fellow,” ejaculated the anti-bonnet man, kindling into wrath. 
** Take off your bonnet,—I say you shall take off your bonnet.”—* | 
shan’t, though, Mr. Jackanapes ;” and each party suiting their action 
to their words, an awful struggle was on the eve of commencing, when 
my dignified hair-dresser, turning round to his wife’s antagonist, said, 
“* One easily sees, sir, what company you have kept,—you’re no gentle- 
man.”—** If you are a gentleman,” said the panting heroine of the 
scene, “ why don’t you behave as such?” Now the swarthsome per- 
sonage to whom this was addressed was evidently a journeyman tinker, 
and we therefore did expect him to own at once that he was no gentle- 
man, but an honest artizan of London, who, having paid his money, 
thought he had a right to his money’s-worth. By no means, however, 
and, in less than two minutes, the tinker threatened to knock down the 
hair-dresser for saying that he was no gentleman. 

So again it happened to us, not long ago, to accompany a friend on 
his election canvass. Among the duties of the evening was to attend 
a meeting of three or four hundred labourers ;—these men were sitting 
round three long tables, some with their hats on, some with their coats 
off, a hardy, simple, apparently unpretending race. My friend rose to 
address his constituents. ‘* Gentlemen!” he exclaimed,—* I will not 
call you gentlemen” (a murmur went round) —* Fellow-countrymen and 
friends.” The speech was a long one, and a good one, but his attorney 
told us that the commencement would give general dissatisfaction ; and 
so in sooth it did, for we heard many mutter, as we went away, that they 
had never been addressed so disrespectfully before. Was there ever 
vanity so mistaken! Why have not our “‘ bold peasantry, their country’s 
pride,” sufficient respect for themselves to despise a title which they can- 
not accept with pleasure, without showing they are ashamed of what they 
really are? Freemen they may be called—a nobler appellation ; but gen- 
tlemen !—where, oh where, in the name of Providence, shall we find a 
Plebeian ? Whence has this vulgar folly originated? It is extraordinary, 
when there is once a radical vice in a government, to see how almost 
every wey | and defect in a people may be traced up to it. Money, 
in a country like ours, may be obtained in any trade or any profession. 
But power, rank of every description, has been open to money—to 
money without honour, character, or merit. A usurer made his 200,0001. 
in defiance of the law. He purchased a borough for 50,000/., and he 
became a lawgiver. Spthind, as Mr. Sampson Moses, for an exacting 
rogue, by every pettifogger, he is courted as Sampson Moses, Esq. M.P. 
the proprietor of Old Sarum, by the prime minister. Nay, he becomes 
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a baronet—a peer. He has his order, which he swears to stand or fall 
by. But what are all the good people, his intimate acquaintances in 
Change-alley ?—are not they gentlemen also?—at all events, money 
could make them so. All men who have money, then, or who are 
making money, fairly consider themselves gentlemen, or gentlemen to 
be; and the antique term, the sole beauty of which is attached to the 
iron times of chivalry, when to be of gentle blood was to be of unsullied 
honour, is now granted to every rogue who has money, and assumed by 
every ragamuffin who has not, since he can see nothing to respect in 
the claim to superiority of those who take rank above him. Hence the 
perpetual struggle throughout every class of the community in this 
country. Hence, in a great measure, that fashionable vulgarity which 
wears away the life of the society of the ‘* Morning Post.” The creature 
who has been raised by his wealth, and his wealth alone, into a new 
sphere, feels uneasy and uncertain in his position. He does not respect 
the foundation on which he stands—he strives to bolster up his self- 
esteem by other vanities. He strives to render the distance as wide as 
possible between himself, residing in Grosvenor-square, and his friend, 
who has also made 200,000/., and who still lives in the city. He no 
longer counts the guineas he gets, but the great man’s cards, or the fine 
lady’s invitations, that he can stick up over his chimney-piece. His son 
is taught to detest being called the son of the rich merchant, and to 
aspire to become the devoted and inseparable friend of the profligate 
and spendthrift peer. His daughters are bred “ to marry for connexion,” 
and are therefore hawked about to every ball where the sprigs of nobility 


may look them over ; miserable wriggling, giggling things, perpetually 


low from a perpetual effort to be elegant:— 


“ Had he family 

Blood, though it were only a drop, his heart 

Would pass for something ; lacking such descent, 
Were it ten times the heart it is, ‘tis nought.” 

THe HuNcHBACK. 





Hence, too, the queries of where you have been, and the necessity to 
go everywhere, since, as half the people you meet are in a society they 
were not born to, each is anxious to pry out which has the best right to 
be rude and patronizing to the other. It is only this disgusting love 
which the rich without merit feel to even the merest boobies that are 
well-born, that could possibly gorge the rooms where neither wit, 
elegance, nor even merriment, compensate for the crash of carriages 
without, and the multitudinous frivolity within. By putting up your 
parliament to sale, you have introduced a wretched pettifogging spirit 
into your senate. By opening Almack’s to untalented wealth, you have 
mtroduced the most insipid vulgarity into society. By your reverence 
for money, which prostrates itself before rank, you have introduced the 
meanest respect for a purse, the most cringing servility to a title, among 
your people, By aiming at being a nation of aristocrats, you are, in 
fact, a nation of shopkeepers. The spirit of the bourgeois gentilhomme 
pervades every class of you: the apprentice—the peer—are both equally 
vulgar, affected, and ridiculous. 

At the present moment there is an opening to better things; but the 
sense that we are not what we should be is still too weak to overcome 
the prejudice in favour of what we have been. 
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It is amusing enough just now to see the effect of this struggle. 
The violent pledges that are demanded against the interests of the aris- 
tocracy, and the ardent desire to get aristocrats to give them. The 
newspapers cry out, they hope nothing so shocking will happen as the 
election of men who have not large property. The electioneering com- 
mittees protest that they must have gentlemen of rank and fortune. 

A candidate of popular principles was wanted the other day, A very 
able and respectable barrister was applied to, and went down to the 
place in consequence. ‘* What are your opinions ?” said the leading 
requisitionists—The opinions were capital, just what they wanted.— 
But lo! a discovery was made. ‘The barrister’s father,—a very excel- 
lent and worthy man,—was a schoolmaster.—* Your father a school- 
master !—Oh that will never do! Your abilities we acknowledge, your 
principles are excellent,—but if your father’s a schoolmaster, you are 
not the man to represent us. If indeed you had been Mr. Serjeant, 
we might have looked over this, but plain Mr., and your father a school- 
master, it will never do.”—Here are your pseudo-liberals, who are for 
the rights of the people and the diffusion of general knowledge, which 
they do not seem to see is—the diffusion of political power. 

But this is not so good as a note that actually came under our eyes 
five days ago, It was written from a place within thirty miles of London. 


“Dear ——, 
“We want a liberal candidate sadly—He must be a steady reformer, 


and ready to open his purse-strings, for the common people here are very 
poor, and will go with the highest bidder. 

** He will be required to make several pledges. He must promise to vote 
for a reform in thechurch; for the abolition of slavery, and the cheapening 
of sugar; for the destruction of the East India monopoly, and the cheapening 
of tea. He must declare against all corn laws, and be in favour of an equi- 
table adjustment of the national debt. As the law of primogeniture is making 
some noise with the radicals, it would be advisable for him to be against 
that. If you know of such a gentleman, pray write immediately—He must 
be a person of consideration,—a director, a banker, or a gentleman of landed 
property,—if a noble lord, so much the better. 

“Yours truly.” 


The director was wanted to vote against the East India monopoly ; 
the landed proprietor against the corn laws; and the noble lord was 
just the person to be opposed to primogeniture! Nor is it only in 
our choice of men who are to make our laws and to keep our purses, 
that we show the same sapient passion for gentility. Ask a person 
what he thinks of his physician—A very gentlemanlike man for- 
sooth. His lawyer is a gentlemanlike man also; the clergyman of 
his chapel—he too is a very gentlemanlike man; his intimate compa- 
nion, a decidedly gentlemanlike fellow. And yet, as “ gentlemanlike ” 
is meant to be understood, this epithet in no way interferes with the 
physician being a quack or an old woman; the lawyer a fool or a 
rogue; the clergyman a profligate or a hypocrite; the intimate compa- 
nion the dullest dog in existence. This they may be, or may not be ; but, 
at all events, they are, and he takes care to tell you that they are, very 
gentlemanlike people. Is not this preposterous? Would not Touch- 
stone himself tell you that we ought to choose our companion for his wit 
and amiability ; our clergyman for his charity and humble-heartedness ; 
our lawyer for his honesty and ability; our physician for his medical 
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science; our representatives for their talents and _principles—and 
their talents and principles only. They do not represent their own pro- 

rty and fortunes—they represent ours. As for those worthies who 
imagine that because they are gentlemen they ought to be legislators— 
who contrive to hitch into some odd corner of their addresses an honour- 
able mention of their family and their prospects—we commend them 
to the anecdote of Marshal Meilleraye, who, when a sturdy gentleman 
of Bretagne asserted that if he was not a marshal, he was, at all events, 
of the wood of which a marshal was made, very politely assured him that 
when marshals were made of wood, his pretensions should not be forgotten, 
But then a gentleman is wanted who can contribute to the charities, and 
give blankets to the poor. But what makes the people poor ?—bad 
laws and oppressive taxes; and so song as we select foolish persons to 
tax and to legislate for us, so long we shall want rich ones to relieve us, 
Why not meet the evil at its root? If a man gives us wherewith to 
buy a loaf, and then votes to make bread dear, we shali not, in the long« 
run, be very considerably benefited by his bounty. 

So much for the especial case of candidates at the ensuing elections, 
But we take another and a still wider view of the manner in which this 
prevailing absurdity has affected, and doubtless will one day contrari- 
wise affect, the state of society in England. As there is no country 
where money and gentility are so extravagantly valued, sois there none 
where talent and science are so ridiculously underrated. In France, in 
Russia, in most of the states of Germany,—(with the exception of these 
islands)—we may say throughout the whole of civilized Europe—a man 


- of genius, a man of knowledge, is a recognized power. 


The highest honours are awarded—the most distinguished courtesies 
are paid him. To be even attached to the clique of men of letters is a 
rank, a passport into all society,—a title which is claimed with a certain 
degree of pride and assurance. Here, to call a man an author, is to 
treat him with disrespect. He can have no other claim to distinction if 
he does not ostentatiously put it forth. Horace Walpole exulted in the 
idea that he was an Honourable; and Gibbon prided himself on being a 
country gentleman. We ourselves remember a distinguished, and even 
talented fine lady, calling Washington Irving “ the man who writes the 
books.” Graceful affectation! What is the class rising and that must 
rise? What is that class which, as our people become a reading people, 
will be invested with the popular authority? Before whom, and before 
what, does the bloated arrogance ofa purse-proud, pampered aristocracy 
quail and shrink into utter nothingness at the present moment? Lo! 
there is the Press! The press—the thousand-tongued—the Briarean- 
armed press! Every advance which fashionable indolence ventures to 
make towards literary activity, is a sign that the man of letters is ad- 
vancing upon my lord. 

A new chivalry is in the field. The nobility of knowledge must become 
the aristocracy of the epoch. The beautiful theory of St. Simon,—for 
80 far, if so far only, is it beautiful,—that to the superiority of the mind, 
which elevates and poetizes power, power should and ought to be con- 
ferred, is not yet ripe for realization; but, if we know anything of the 
future, we know that the two great axioms on which society will work 
out its new changes are,—the diffusion of power with the diffusion of 
intelligence—the diffusion of property with the diffusion of power. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF WILLIAM PATERSON, 


THE PROJECTOR OF THE DARIEN COLONY, THE BANKS OF ENGLAND AND 
OF SCOTLAND, AND OTHER PUBLIC UNDERTAKINGS. 


BY JOHN GALT. 


Tus remarkable person was born on the farm of Skipmire, in the parish of 
Tinwald, in the county of Dumfries, about 1660. 

_ In the account of that parish in “‘ the Statistical Account of Scotland,” the 
Reverend Mr. James Lawrie says, that Paterson “does not seem to have 
been an obscure Scotchman, as he more than once represented Dumfries in 
the Scottish Parliament, and that his grandnephew, Dr. James Mounsay, 
was first physician for many years to the Empress of Russia,” and adds, that 
* the same house of Skipmire, in which Paterson was born, was, about 1791, 
in possession of the sister of Dr. Rodgerson, who succeeded the latter as im- 
perial physician.” The name of the Empress is not, however, mentioned to 
whom Mounsay was physician; but Rodgerson was probably doctor to Ka- 
therine I]. The fact is, however, curious, as it shows the hereditary talent 
of the family who resided at Skipmire, and also, that there must have been 
some influence or connexion between it and St. Petersburgh, to procure for 
the son of a small Scottish farmer the dignity to which Dr. M ounsay attained. 
But that Paterson was a Member of Parliament before the Union of the King- 
doms, is very doubtful. The Rolls of the Scottish Parliament, prior to that 
event, have been searched, and his name has not been found in them, though 
that of the member for Dumfries is regularly given; and that he was other- 
wise than an obscure Scotchman, before the promulgation of his great 
schemes, seems therefore equally certain. 

The only biographical sketch, ifsuch it may be called, of William Paterson, 
is ina scurrilous pamphlet called ‘** A Defence of the Scots abdicating Da- 
rien,” published in 1700, Itis anonymous, but supposed to have been written 
by a Lieutenant Harris, who says of himself that “ he was the first person 
employed in the service of the (Darien) Company*, and the first who left it.” 
As the tract is very scarce, and possesses an amusing ill-natured vigour of 
style, it will be interesting to quote the passages which relate to Paterson, 
rather than to weave them into a more urbane narrative. 

“ William Paterson,” says this writer, “ the author of this project, and penman (as 
it is shrewdly guessed) of the Octroy, came from Scotland, in his younger years, with 
a pack on his back, whereof the print may be seen, if he be alive (1700) ;—having 
travelled this country several years, he seated himself under the wing of a warm widow 
near Oxford; where, finding that preaching was an easier trade than his own, soon 
found himself gifted with Anadab’s spirit.” 


Afterwards, however, he went out asa missionary ; at least this is the infe- 
rence to be drawn from what Harris states. 


“ He went on the anda fide account to the West Indies, and was one of those 
who settled on the island of Providence” — 


a small isle on the coast of Honduras, and a distinguished rendezvous of the 
celebrated fraternity of the Freebooters or Buccaneers, and famous for its 
extraordinary fertility, and for enjoying the reputation, like Ireland, of not 
being infested by venomous reptiles. 

_ With that fraternity he is supposed to have associated himself; an asso- 
ciation in the meridian of its glory,—if such terms can be applied to 
exploits and darings which have no parallel in the history of mankind,—as 
they have been celebrated by Basil Ringrove, the author of the history of the 
Buccaneers, and who was himself one of the number. 

The —_ of these Spartans of the ocean seems to have sprung from the 
dauntless bravery of a few individuals, fostered by the rash and unwise policy 
of the Spanish Creoles, in transactions at once striking from their simplicity, 
and offensive to humanity. Their state and history is briefly this :— 


* It was properly the African and Indian Company. 
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At the commencement of the seventeenth century, the island of St. Do- 
mingo was overrun with wild cattle, which afforded employment in hunting, 
for the sake of their hides, to many persons who bartered them for merchan- 
dise with the inhabitants of the neighbouring island of Tortugas. These 
hunters. lived chiefly in places named boucans, or sheds, which sheltered 
them from the sun and rain, but were open at the sides to every wind. 

Among other remarkable ep wne of the Buccaneers, no married person 
could be admitted a member of their society. Two of them, joined together, 
had everything in common ; and when one died, the survivor was heir to all 
his property. Every Buccaneer was allowed, however, to supply his wants 
from the boucan sheds, where the property was regarded as publicstock. It 
was owing to this circumstance that they acquired from strangers the appel- 
lation of Buccaneers ; but they styled themselves “ Brethren of the Coast.” 
Whoever desired to become a member of this fraternity, was obliged to drop 
his surname and receive another more descriptive ; but when they left the 
society and married, they commonly resumed their original names. 

Though the “ Brethren of the Coast,” wild and roving young men, led this 
life for a few years, and then settled as colonists, it had such charms for 
others, that several, who were knownto have inherited considerable possessions 
in Europe, sacrificed their inheritances ratherthan return to take possession, 

The proximate cause of the unquenchable animosity between them and the 
Spaniards is not known, but their enmity grew to such a height, that their 
enemies resolved to extirpate them; and, having gathered together a consi 
derable force, massacred all that fell into their hands. The Buccaneers reta- 
liated with exasperated cruelty, and the better to secure success in their ven- 
geance, never hunted but in parties, nor fought without the resolution to be 
victorious, which they often were. 

The Spaniards, seeing that they could not overcome them, resolved to cut 
off their means of existence, and accordingly proclaimed a general hunt to 
exterminate the wild cattle, an undertaking which they pursued with such 
ardour that the race was nearly destroyed. The Buccaneers being in conse- 
quence obliged to enter on another mode of life, joined “‘ the Freebooters,” 
who at this time infested those seas; and thus the policy of the Spaniards 
contributed to strengthen that power which, in a few years afterwards, ra- 
vished their commerce and pillaged their towns. 

The fraternity of the Freebooters chiefly consisted of English, French, 
Dutch, and Portuguese. The natives, however, of all other nations were 
eligible to become members, save only the Spaniards, against whom they 
waged interminable war. 

At first these fierce adventurers had neither ships, provisions, nor money. 
Their arms consisted of pistols and cutlasses; but with these weapons and 
undaunted courage, they captured both merchantmen and ships of war. 

Their first expeditions were in small boats and canoes: the captains, who 
generally furnished the means, received six shares ; the other officers in pro- 
portion; and the men each one share. Such as were wounded in battle re- 
ceived gifts according to their injuries, and those who particularly distin- 
guished themselves were generously rewarded, the gifts being always deducted 
from the booty before any division took place. The shares of those who fell 
in fight were invariably reserved for their nearest relations. 

Some of their regulations were very severe. No woman was allowed on 
shipboard under pain of death; and among the Freebooters, as among the 
Buccaneers, every man was heir to his companion. But as there was no 
restriction with respect to marriage, except as to bringing their wives on 
board, when a married man died, his family got the one-half of his property, 
and his comrade the other. No fighting was permitted at sea, but if the 
parties were not reconciled before they landed, the quarrel was then decided 
in the presence of an officer. 

The adversaries first fired each with pistols, and if that took no effect, they 
then fought with sabres till one drew blood, when he was declared in the 
right. They were stri¢t also in their regulations as to theft, especially the 
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French, who, if a Freebooter among them was convicted of stealing only a 
single piastre, they exposed him on a desert shore with a fusee, a few shot, 
a bottle of powder, and another of water. , 

Whenever they went on an expedition, they solemnly made oath to each 
other not to oo any part of the booty to their individual use. It is 
said the other Freebooters were less severe, but thieves were banished from 
their society. The laws respecting gambling and drinking were — ri- 
gorous, but often broken, both by officers and men; and it was a striking 
peculiarity of their discipline, when they discovered a ship which they deemed 
a prize, to bind themselves by an oath to take her or perish in the attempt. 

Under the command of the Welshman, Morgan, Sir Henry, as he was 
called, they attained the summit of their power and renown; an individual 
who, according to those exploits which were deemed brave and honourable 
among them, was deservedly considered a hero. He commenced his career 
as a common sailor, and under his directions the fraternity rose to such 
eminence, that they possessed a fleet of no less than thirty-seven ships of 
various rates, when they advanced, in 1670, to attack Panama. His own 
vessel, as the admiral's, carried thirty-two guns, others twenty, eighteen, and 
seventeen, and the smallest four. In this expedition, Morgan bore at his 
mainmast-head the royal standard of England, and distinguished the two 
squadrons, into which he divided his navy, in imitation of the English, by 
the red and white flags, and appointed officers accordingly. 

Though in this man were many traits of rude grandeur, approaching to 
the heroic, his general character may be said to have been made up of gross 
and vulgar vices; and certainly, by the manner in which he withdrew from 
his companions after enriching himself with the spoils of Panama, he has 
darkened even the lurid glory of his piratical renown. 

It is, however, in Olinois that we have the sternest example of the ferocity 
to which these bold rovers aspired. Having committed several severe depre- 
dations on the Spaniards, they sent a vessel of six guns and ninety men to 
seize him; and that no delay might occur after his capture in his execution, 
they sent also a negro to perform the hangman's office. 

Olinois and his comrades seeing this ship, swore to take her ; and although 
only thirty in number, they boarded her on both sides at once. The Spa- 
niards, surprised at this sudden attack, after some desperate fighting, were 
driven into the hold, where the Feeebooters followed and disarmed them. 
Olinois, knowing for what purpose the ship had been sent, determined to 
show no mercy; and accordingly, ordering his prisoners to ascend, one by 
one, he, with his own hand, smote off their heads as they severally came on 
deck, and so rejoiced and glutted in this savage slaughter, that he licked the 
blade of his sabre at every stroke. But the atrocities of this cannibal would 
only overwhelm modern delicacy with disgust were they to be related at 
greater length. 

Such was the society, such the manners, and such the characters among 
whom Paterson, when a young man, threw himself as an adventurer ; and if 
his visit to the island of Providence was a missionary enterprise, it surely had 
been conceived in the spirit of martyrdom, since he must have known that 
he had to encounter not only savage licentiousness, but the crimes and cor- 
ruptions of civilization. Nothing, however, in his subsequent career justifies 
the ——— that he was either actuated by fanaticism or motives of reli- 
gion. The same spirit of adventure which led him to quit his father’s house, 
accounts for his voyage to the haunts and regions of the pirates, and the sub- 
sequent use which he made of the knowledge acquired among them, shows 
that he did not delight only in roving enterprise, but was instinctively in quest 
of some unknown but magnificently conceived object. 

In 1688 he returned to England. At this time he was only twenty-eight 
years of age, at which period he is described as a serious young man of agree- 
able manners, and an engaging serenity of countenance, endowments which 
deserve the more attention, as it is imputed with disparagement, that he owed 
to them the ascendency which he afterwards obtained over the minds of those 
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whose good opinion he endeavoured to cultivate. Harris thus deseribes his 
proceedings after his return :— 

“ He endeavoured to make a market of his ware [his project for the settlement] in 
Holland and Hamburgh without success. He went afterwards to Berlin and opened 
his pack there, and had almost caught the Elector of Brandenburgh in his noose, but 
that miscarried too.” 


Failing thus in his attempt to get his Darien plan supported, he returned 
to London, and “let his project sleep for many years.” Harris then goes on 
to say that— ' 

“ His former wife being at rest as well as his project, he wanted a helpmate that 
was meet for him, and not being very nice, went no farther than the red-faced coffee 
woman, a widow, in Birchin Lane, whom he afterwards carried to the Isthmus of 
Darien.” 

But although his colonial project slept, his speculative mind was wide 
awake. “* He was concerned,” Harris states, “in the Hampstead water; and 
had an original hand in the project of the Bank of England, but being obliged 
to communicate his thoughts to some eminent men who were more able to 
carry it on, they bubbled him out of the premium and the glory of the scheme.” 

Harris takes no notice of the fact in any other manner, but it must be evi- 
dent to the reader, that Paterson was at this period a person both of influence 
and distinction in the city of London. ‘The man,” continues this vitupe- 
rative author, “thinking himself ill-used by the managers of the Bank of Eng- 
land, studied how to be up with them ; and in opposition to it he applies him- 
self to the project of the Orphan's Bank, where he was afterwards some time 
a Director.’ Having cause, however, to be discontented with that institution 
likewise, “ he roused up his Darien genius, and having vampéd it up with 
some new light he had purchased by conversing with Dampier,” he went to 
Scotland. ate 

At this time he occupied a considerable space in the publie eye ; his talents 
were deemed of a high order, and wherever he appeared in his native coun- 
try, he was treated with the greatest distinction, insomuch that Harris says 
with disparagement, that the Royal Commissioner to the States of the King- 
dom was regarded with scarcely more consideration. Nor was he undeserv- 
ing of this great popularity, for it was at this time that he assisted in forming 
the Bank ot Seotlatid, and brought out his grand colonial project. 

It would, however, be doing injustice to Paterson, not to mention that his 

lan for the Bank of Scotland was distinguished over that of her elder sister 
in London, by a most politic peculiarity. 

At this period the resources of the country had been greatly impoverished, 
by those national transactions and troubles which shook the kingdom from 
the time of Charles I., and it must be allowed that it was a highly ingenious 
conception of Paterson to draw capital into the kingdom, to hold out an in- 
ducement to aliens to subscribe to the Bank, that they should become thereby 
naturalized subjects, a privilege which all foreigners enjoyed till it was inju- 
diciously annulled by an Act of Parliament, after the close of the late war. 

When Paterson went to Scotland, he had with him two young men—-onea 
person of some notoriety. Harris calls them a couple of subtle youths whose 
office was to put Paterson’s crude and indigested notions into form. But al- 
though Harris also alludes to his intimacy with the famous Fletcher of Sal- 
toun, he does not seem to have been acquainted with the talents of that il- 
lustrious man, to whom tradition ascribes the composition of the law for in- 
corporating the Company, under which the Darien expedition was undertaken 
—a law which, for conciseness, the beauty of perspicuity, and an occasional 
felicitous use of Scottish phraseology, is itself a high literary curiosity. 

' “The Company's Act,” says Harris, ‘* being now touched with the royal 
sceptre,” the ancient Scottish mode of giving the King's assent to Bills in 
Parliament, the subscriptions flowed in, and some idea may be formed of the 
importance attached to Paterson's plan by the agreement made with him by 
the Company, that he was to receive twenty thousand pounds premium for 
his suggestion and forming it, with his two assistants, Yet Paterson did not 
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disclose all his plan to the public. The Company was ostensibly formed for 
the African and Indian trade only ; the Act, however, has reference to Ame- 
rica, a circumstance particularly deserving of attention. Itis thus declared:— 

“‘ His Majesty understanding that several persons, as well foreigners as natives of 
this Kingdom, are willing to engage themselves with great sums of money in an 4Ame- 
rican, African, and Indian trade, to be exercised in and from this kingdom.” 


Paterson, it should be mentioned, is one of the incorporated among others 
as a merchant of London. 

The Scottish subscription of four hundred thousand pounds was, as soon as 
the Act of incorporation passed, filled up with great avidity by most of the 
nobility and gentry, and all the cities and Royal boroughs of the kingdom. 
A suitable house for the business of the concern was bought in Meadow- 
square, Edinburgh, and ships were immediately built and bought. Something 
of the nationality of the Scots was shown in naming of these truly national 
vessels, such as the St. Andrew, the Unicorn, and the Caledonia. They had 
other vessels, the Dolphin and the Endeavour, but these, from their names, 
were probably those which were bought ready made. 

As soon as the business of the African and Indian Company, as the un- 
dertaking was generally spoken of, had been fairly instituted in Scotland, 
Paterson and others were sent to Holland and the Hanse Towns, to collect 
the additional capital, which was expected there; and with him were two 
colleagues, which Harris describes as ‘‘ one Alexander Stevenson, Kirk Trea- 
surer of Edinburgh, a zealous and lay grace-sayer, and a Captain James 
Gibson, Merchant and Malignant of Glasgow.” In this expedition Paterson 
failed, by an act of singular perfidy on the part of the English Government. 
For the affairs of the Company, and its many immunities, were by this time 
making a great noise on the Continent, and the Hamburghers were well in- 
clined to have taken a large interest in the project, but the English Govern- 
ment instructed their accredited Minister to admonish the Hamburghers not 
to subscribe, as they had intended; the details of which affair, however, more 
properly belong to the history of the Company than to this biographical 
sketch. In the end, Paterson returned to Scotland and accelerated the 
equipment of the ships, the destination of which was not otherwise publicly 
known, than that they intended to proceed to somewhere in Africa or the 
Indies, by which was meant either to those of the East or West. 

On this occasion, when the question as to the destination was debated in 
the Council of the Company, Paterson urged his original project, conceived 
ten years before, and prevailed. Accordingly the three ships, with the two 
tenders, sailed from Leith, having upwards of a thousand soldiers and 
sailors on board, with a curious cargo of merchandise, which our limits, and 
the sketchy nature of this account, prevent us from detailing. 

Among other parties who influenced the Company to determine on fixing 
their settlement at Darien, was the famous Lionel Wafer, who was then 
printing his voyages in London, and which the Company induced him to 
suspend, For what special reason they had recourse to him is not very 
clear, but their proceedings towards him, as the seditious Harris states, were 
not candid; and he also alleges, that, in engaging him, they were not actu- 
ated by fair motives towards Paterson. 

‘** Mr. Wafer,’ says Harris, “‘ pursuant to the contract, (having ordered his 
affairs in England for his voyage to Darien,) took post for Scotland, and on 
the road passed by the name of Brown, by the Committee's directions. He 
was stopped at Haddington, twelve miles short of Edinburgh, by Mr. Penny- 
cook, who was ordered to lodge him at Mr. Fletcher's house, about two miles 
wide of the road ; and there he was to stay till the Committee should come to 
him, lest by going into Edinburgh he should be seen by Paterson or Lodge, 
who at that time were kept in the dark as to the Company's resolutions.” 

However, the expedition, after many equivocal proceedings, sailed from 
the Frith of Forth, on the 17th of July, 1698, and passing north, arrived at 
Madeira about the end of August ; stayed there five or six days, and took on 
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board twenty-seven pipes of wine. Here the Deputies of the Council opened 
their instructions, by which they were ordered to steer to Crab Island, and 
take possession of it in the name of the Company and of the Crown of Scot- 
land. This island lies to the leeward of Santa Cruz, about nine leagues to 
the windward of Porto Rico, and about eighteen leagues from St. Thomas's. 

The expedition was insufficiently provided with stores for so adventurous a 
voyage, insomuch that, before even reaching Madeira, they suffered consi- 
derable inconvenience. Harris, without being sensible of the inadvertency, 
admits that, by his official situation, he was partly to blame for this. His 
account of the provisions is, however, amusing. 

“ That you may taste,” says he, “ a little of our provisions as well as I, you must 
know that our stock-fish was the best, if there had been a proportion of butter or oil to it. 
Our beef was three-fourths Irish, and the rest Scotch, both alike fit for a long voyage. 
There was about a fifth part of the Irish stall-fed; the rest grass beef; and the whole 
about eighteen months in salt. As for our bread, twenty-seven thousand pounds weight 
of it was made up of damnified wheat, which was bought cheap; and the money of it is 
now in the pocket of a Director, whose Christian name is Drummellier. This bread 
was not fit for dogs to eat; but it was a mercy we had a good many Highlanders in 
our legion who were not used to feed on much of God’s creatures that’s hallowed, The 
pork was indifferent good, but there being no great store of it on board, we reserved it 
always for our Sunday’s dinner. As for cheese, we had none, by reason, I suppose, 
that that only serves for concoction, or to create an appetite.” 


But to continue the account of the voyage. Having made Santa Cruz, one 
of the tenders was sent to St. Thomas's for pilots, to conduct them to the 
Main ; and while she returned to the squadron, at Santa Cruz, the Governor 
of St. Thomas's, hearing from the tender that they intended to take possession 
of Crab Island for Scotland, sent a sloop there before them to hoist the Danish 
standard, which the expedition found flying on their arrival. 

On the second of October they left Crab Island, disappointed at being so 
anticipated ; their passage thence to Darien was tedious and unhealthy, and, 
it is said, that during a week which they were becalmed between Carthagena 
and Tiberoon, their men fell down in the sulphurous air, “* and died like 
rotten sheep.” 

In November, 1698, the expedition reached the Bay of Darien; and on the 
25th of March, 1699, the news of their arrival was received in Edinburgh, 
and was celebrated there with great rejoicings by the populace, and by solemn 
thanksgivings in all the churches. Indeed no event had ever been celebrated 
with such demonstrations of joy in the Scottish capital. A public gradua- 
tion of students was held at the University, in the presence of the magistrates 
in all their formalities, at which the professor of philosophy made an oration 
in favour of the new colony. The students defended its wisdom in their 
theses—even from the pulpit it was the subject of pious declamation. The 
whole nation was delighted with golden ideas, and a bright, interminable 
vista of prosperity. 

Soon after, a gentleman, said to have been belonging to the expedition, 
came home; and to satisfy the ardent curiosity of the people, he pub- 
lished a short account of the proceedings of the colonists, under the title of 
‘* The History of Caledonia, or the Scots Colony in Darien;” an interesting 
little work, but which has fallen into oblivion among the mass of contempo- 
raneous works which, on the same subject, then agitated all Europe. 

Having sounded the coast of Darien between the 8th and 10th degrees of 
north latitude, the colonists fixed on a fine natural harbour, which they called 
New St. Andrew's; and having formally taken possession, they fortified it, 
and laid out a town, which they named New Edinburgh. The Deputies 
with the expedition, among whom was Paterson, then went to negociate a 
league with the sovereign, as they conceived, of the country. The whole ac- 
count of this negotiation is in itself picturesque, and exceedingly amusing. 

“ Accordingly,” says the author, ‘‘ some deputies were sent out, among whom was 
Mr. Paterson, the chief projector of the whole design. They found the Indians, as be- 
fore related, very tractable, and had certain intelligence that one of their great kings 
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was not far off, upon the ridge of the mountains, and would be very glad to understand 
their design, and enter into any league against the Spaniards, whom they mortally 
hated. set out with a small train, to give no occasion of jealousie, and had se- 
veral slight merchandises, as beads, linnen and woollen cloths, and other things which 
they knew would be acceptable presents to the wild Indiaus. 

a The Indians were so secure, that they (the deputies) saw, as they passed along, 
several of them sleeping in hammocks tied to two trees, and had no other covering or 
canopy but large plantan leaves ; for they were told by their priests, or rather magi- 
cians (who went a conjuring, which they call panawig, as soon as our fleet arrived), 
that the people newly arrived would be a great assistance against the Spaniards, their 
enemies, and would never molest them if they failed not on their part. — 

* The panawing is performed, as the deputies were informed, with hideous yellings 
and shrieks, in which they imitate sometimes the hissing of serpents, sometimes the 
croaking of toads, sometimes the yelping of foxes, and barking of dogs; to which they 
join the noise of several stones struck together, and of a sort of drums made of bamboos, 
They labour so hard, and strain themselves so much, that they are all in a great sweat ; 
and often fall into strange ecstasies and trances for a considerable time, and then 
renew their shrieks again, till the oracle be given. The great enemy of mankind, and 
lover of discord, invited by such jarring music, at last visibly appears, and audibly 
gives his answer. ad * . s * 

* But to return to where we left off. After they (the deputies) had made two 
easy days’ journeys, they arrived at the place where the King was, which was on the 
top of a very high hill, which had a noble prospect towards the North Sea, as far as 
the eye could reach. * . ° ° ps 

* As soon as the King had intelligence that the deputies were near at hand, he sent 
a few persons of the best quality to conduct them to his presence : these were attended 
with a set of musicians, who played upon a kind of pipes, made of small, hollow bam- 
boos and reeds, full of knotches, with which they made a kind of whinning noise, but 
nothing musical to European ears; and all the company, to keep concert, made a 
humming noise to themselves. 

“ As they approached nearer, they were diverted by a dance of forty men in a ring, 
who stretched out their hands, and laid them on one another’s shoulders, moving gently 
sideways round in a circle, wriggling themselves into a thousand ridiculous postures, 
something like the Highland dancers in Scotland; and after they had danced a pretty 
while, one of the company jumped out of the ring, and played several antic tricks, 
throwing and catching a lance, bending backwards towards the ground, and springing 
forward again with great activity, to the no small admiration of the deputies. * * 

“ When they were come to the top of the hill, and almost in sight of the King, to 
show how welcome they were to both sexes, they were entertained by a dance of 
women, who behaved themselves with great modesty and activity, dancing in a ring 
as the men did. ° ° . ° s * 

* These women danced still before the deputies, till they were arrived in the King’s 
presence, whom they found seated under a tree of extraordinary bigness, upon a kind of 
throne made of several logs of wood, piled neatly upon one another, and covered witha 
sort of party-coloured cloth, which he had purchased from the Spaniards for a great sum 
of gold. He had on his head a diadem of gold plate, above ten inches broad, indented 
at the top, and lined with net-work, made of small canes, anda robe shaped something 
like a frock of cotton, down to his heels, with a fringe of the same cotton, above a span 
long, with short, wide open sleeves, reaching only to the middle of his arms: his face 
was painted with red, as he designed war upon some of his neighbours : he had a plate 
of gold hanging over his mouth, of an oval figure, covering his mouth from corner to 
corner: he had, hanging at each ear, a pendant, made of two large plates of gold, fas- 
tened to a ring, the one hanging before to the heart, and the other behind on the 
shoulder; the plates were about eight inches long, and shaped like a heart. 

5% Those who attended him, wore on their heads a kind of diadem made of cane-work, 
indented and jagyed at the top, wrought very fine, and well painted ; set round at the 
top with long, beautiful feathers, in the form of a crown. 

* The deputies, after they had made a long obeysance to his Majesty, were conducted 
by the master of the ceremonies (who is always a principal man) to some seats made 
0 j 


logs of wood, covered with cotton cloth just over against the King’s throne, but 
much lower; and then the negotiations began. 


Mr. Paterson, the first of the embassy, then rose, and, after due reverence, 
said that they were come from the uttermost coast of the world, being the sub- 
jecls of a mighty prince, to admire his grandeur, to establish traffic, and to 
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make a strict league with him against all his enemies whatsoever* ; but just 
as he had finished, a drove of monkeys—creatures common at all courts— 
came leaping up and down the branches of the trees, making a loud chatter- 
ing, and flinging sticks and boughs at the whole party, besides committing 
many other unseemly actions. But our limits do not allow us to detail all 
the ceremonies of the occasion, many of which are exceedingly curious, 
especially the banquet which followed, anda royal hunting. Nothing, indeed, 
could be more flattering than their reception, nor the sanguine hopes which 
their league with the King encouraged. 

But the reader, after this minute description, will be surprised to hear that 
the little work, from which this description has every appearance of having 
been compiled, was either by Wafer, or from his voyages, which were then 
printing ; for in that work he gives an account of the King, almost verbatim, 
the same as we have just quoted. 

“ T once saw Lacenta,” says he, “in a great council, wear a diadem of gold plate, 
like a band, about his head, eight or nine inches broad, jagged at the top like the teeth 
of a saw, and lined in the inside with a net-work of small canes. And all the armed 
men who then attended him in council wore on their heads such a band, but like a 
basket of canes, and so jagged, wrought fine, and painted very handsomely, for the 
most part red; but not covered over with gold, as Lacenta’s was. The top of these 
was set round with long feathers of several of the most beautiful birds, stuck upright 
in a ring or crown ; but Lacenta had no feathers on his diadem,’’ 


This curious similarity induced us to examine more narrowly the different 
accounts of this noted embassy, and I find the following description by Harris:— 


“ Being arrived at his plantation, Captain Ambrosio (the King) came out of his wig- 
wam about thirty paces, and welcomed us. He had a white cotton frock on, fringed 
at the bottom, and his court or clan behind him, to the number of thirty men, besides 
women and children: they were in such frocks as Ambrosio’s, and had short lances in 
their hands. He carried us into his wigwam, and his wives gave every one of usa 
plantan and calabash of their drink—this being all the food we got, till the next day at 
noon we came down to our boats, except a dish of minced-meat of wild hogg, wherein 
was about two pounds of meat, which served to give us a taste of their finest cheer. 
We hung in hammocks that night in Ambrosio’s wigwam, amongst his and his son 
Pedro’s wives, and our men lay round a large fire.” 


Amused with the remarkable variance between the different descriptions, 
the reader will probably be interested to see still another account of the same 
ceremony, from a different publication of that period, the author of which 
we have not been able to discover; but by the internal evidence of the 
pamphlet, he must have been a Scotchman, and of the expedition. Speaking 
of Ambrosio, or Lacenta, he describes him as— 

“Aman about sixty years of age, but strong and vigorous, well-limbed, and of a 
stern countenance. He isa mortal enemy to the Spaniards, with whom he had a long 
war, He is esteemed the bravest of all the Indian captains. His son-in-law, Don 
Pedro, having been taken by the Spaniards, and kept by them as a slave at Panama, 
he can neither forget nor forgive them. * * * Captain Ambrosio’s house lies about a 
league from the water-side, on the bank of a river, having twelve lesser houses about 
it. When we drew near to it, he advanced fifty paces to meet us, being attended b 
twenty men, in white loose frocks, with fringes round the bottom, and armed with 
lances: he saluted us kindly, and gave us a calabash of liquor, almost like lambs-wool, 
made of Indian corn and potatoes. His house is 90 feet long, 35 broad, and 30 in 
height, curiously thatched with Palmetto royal, and over that cotton leaves. The floor 
is firm, like tarras, very smooth and clean. The sides are composed of large canes, as 
thick as a man’s leg.” 


The exultation of the Scots at the success of their colony was soon destined 
to suffer a sudden blight. Onthe 3d of May, 1699, in little more thana month 
after the news of the arrival of the fleet had been received, the Spanish Ambas- 
sador presented a remonstrance against the insult suffered by the King his 
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* It would seem from this that Paterson was acquainted with their language ; but on 
this occasion they had really a Jew, who spoke Spanish, which the Indians understood, 
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master, from the Scots taking possession of a portion of his territory. The 
English Parliament also addressed King William on the subject of the injuries 


whieh the Scottish Colony was likely to produce to the East ia an trade of 
England ; and it deserves particular notice, that the Ki the Parlia- 


mentary address shows that vindictive spirit which ys, 
alleged” William cherished against them. ‘“‘T i eto 


ill-served in Scotland ; but I hope some remedies may be. 

the inconveniences which may arise from this Pra theats 0 vA ig 
Phe Pig 
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In the mean time, instructions were given to,the di 
vernors not to assist the Scots Colonists ; and as a proof of the wickedness 
to which William was consenting, these different Governors clare in their 

roclamations, that the King was not acquainted with the intention, of the 

cots to settle on the Isthmus of Darien—a dry fact, perhaps true in itself, 
But Paterson's project for settling there had many years been publicly ea 
and it was oxatity well known, that he, as a counsellor of the Company, saile 
with the expedition. Besides, the Board of the Company had addressed the 
King, informing him of the news of the arrival of the colonists at Darien, 
and of their flattering prospects. : 
When it was understood at Edinburgh how much the English Government 
was set against the colony, the popular violence was as wild as the general jo 
was extravagant when the news of the arrival of the expedition was received. 
The King’s Commissioner (the Lord- Lieutenant of the kingdom) and the great 
officers of state were obliged to fly the city, says Arnot, in his aye of Edin- 
burgh, and tumult and turbulence pervaded all ranks. This ebullition was, 
however, of no avail—the fate of the colony.was decided, to the everlas ng 
grief of the Scots, and the disgrace of King William's Government ;_ for, al- 
though there may have been error in taking possession of the Isthmus of 
Darien, there was no possible reason, in policy or humanity, for the treat- 
ment which the colonists received from their own Sovereign, in abandoning 
them to starvation, 
Upon the right to take possession of Darien many ingenious and curious 
amphlets were published at the time, but it would be inconsistent with our 
imits to notice them particularly here, further than that one published at Glas- 
gow is the ablest that has fallen under our observation: to us it is not, how- 
ever, quite convincing. As this article has already exceeded the limits we had 
pres to ourselves, we have only to add that the fate of Paterson is not 

nown, nor mentioned in any of the books or papers to which we have had 
access, It is, however, probable that he perished with the great body of the 
colonists, either at Darien, or during the hardships that the remnants encoun- 
tered on their return—a circumstance which throws a melancholy shade over 
the few relics we have been able to gather of a man that must be regarded as 
of no ordinary stamp. 

By his contemporaries, when all the specks and spots of individual infir- 
mity tended to diminish the lustre of his talents, it is easy to conceive how 
di a Mb abies must have been considered, compared with the brightness 
in which he appears to posterity, when cleared from the clouds which sur- 
rounded his setting. ‘here is nothing, indeed, more striking in biography 
than the fortunes of this man. We see him a poor stripling, proceeding from 
a lone cottage in a remote part of the kingdom, friendless and pennyless ;— 
his curiosity incites him to embark in the enterprises of a lawless and fero- 
cious brotherhood ; his observations among them, subsequently, corrected 
by one of the most adventurous voyagers, enable him to project. thé planta- 





tion of a state, in its design, as described in the Act of Incorporation, worthy, 


of the greatest Kings, But, though baffled by the jealousy of nations, the 
character of his prospective genius still eee in ‘what may be cate a 
A ngiang 


mére debris of his conceptions—the two national Banks of and of 


Scotland. The former, indeed, may be said to influence and improve the 
condition of the whole earth, and yet the period of his death is still questionr 
able, and the spot where he lies is not only unmarked by any monument, 
but literally unknown. , , 
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REVIEW. 


Gertrupe, Jzrome, Sextus, par Madame Allard. 


Ir has not lately been our lot to refer to modern literature in France, and 
we reserve to ourselves some future opportunity of speaking of the school 
of Monsieur V. Hugo, and the principles he has laid down for its foundation 
in the very able preface to his tragedy of Cromwell. But a few volumes 
have come before us, which possess a peculiar interest, as well from their 
intrinsic merit, as from the sex of their author; we do not feel inclined to 
them over. Thére is no country in which female talent has been so 
much developed as in France. The system of government, from which 
grew the system of society, was that best calculated to bring out the ener- 
gies, and to assist the education of women, who, from possessing political 
power, were necessarily urged into contact with men possessing talent and 
ambition, Few writers of any age or country have had the grace of 
Madame de Sévigné, the vigour of Mademoiselle Tencin, the poesy and elo- 
quence of Madame de Staél. At the present moment, Madame Allard, who 
is nearly connected, we believe, with the distinguished family of Gay, holds 
out the fairest promise of obtaining a high place in her national literature. 

The works on which we form our opinion are “Gertrude” a novel; 
“ Jerome,” a short tale, laid in Italy, and “ Sextus,” the last, and, upon the 
whole, by far the best of these productions. It is the life and history ofa 
cardinal's protegé, whose youth had been passed in the wild plains of the 
Maremnes, and whose spirit is deeply embued with that rich Italian volup- 
tuousness,—the source at once of all that is beautiful and vile in the Roman 
youth, the character of whose minds, as that of Rome itself, is a confused 
combination of meanness and magnificence—the palace by the side of the 

igsty. 

: in the description of the wide solitude by which Rome is surrounded, in 
the headstrong passion —the fickleness of purpose of Sextus himself — 
the most remarkable features of Roman scenery and Roman character are 
poetically imagined and powerfully expressed. What this book most espe- 
cially wants, is exactly that which we most expected to find—lightness and 
grace. Wherever there is an occasion to paint the boundless plain, the 
abrupt rock, the broad, deep-red sun—wherever there is an opportunity 
to display the savage violence, the reckless eagerness, the short-lived, but 
frantic energy, of Italy—there the writer is evidently at home and pleased. 
But in depicting a drawing-room, in detailing a conversation, in describing 
a dandy or a flirt, she is frigid, constrained, and unnatural. Of artificial 
life, which is that of a French woman, she knows or seems to know nothing 
—of the feeling’s and energies of a life entirely unconventional, she appears 
to have practically known and truly imagined—much. Her peculiar talent 
gives a remarkable energy to parts; her peculiar defects, which, where the 
conduct of a story is required, are remarkably evident, prevent the effect and 
interest of the whole. 

She describes feelings better than persons. There is a want of palpable 
appearance in her characters, which prevents them taking a strong hold 
upon your senses; they rather flit faintly before you as shadows, than stand 
boldly out as bodies of flesh and blood, This is not so much the case in the 
first work, Gertrude, as in the others; and we think the fault (and we do 
consider it a great fault) one which is natural to have occurred, and may yet 
be remedied. When we first write, we are anxious to describe what we 
have seen; for that which strikes the eye is the most remarkable to youth. 
As we begin to think on what we have seen, we get proud of our thoughts ; 
we pursue them internally, and are too apt to forget their connexion with 
the external objects which inspired them. re 

Gertrude, though the worst as a work, displays, perhaps, the most origi- 
August.—voL, XXXV. NO. CXL. N 
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nality and genius of any of the three we have mentioned: it has more of 
vitality about it. Jerome is the next step which an author generally makes ; 
it is a piece of writing, the style of which is remarkably elegant, the thoughts 
here and there good—the whole stiff and overstrained, Sextus is a great 
improvement on this; the characters are better sustained, the language 
mote warm and glowing, and the dramatis persona, though still too little 


like men and women, are, in one or two instances, such pictures of men and . 


women as Sir Joshua Reynolds would not have been ashamed of. We 
have no doubt, that when Madame Allard comes again before us, we shall 
find as much to admire, and far less to criticise. We feel sure that none of 
her writings are yet, by many degrees, equal to herself, 
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Social Societies— Matthews and his Comic Annual—The Irish Character—“ Poor 
Old Townsend ”’—Cholera in Prison—The Art of living Scot-free—Lord London- 
derry’s W ax Candles, 





Socian Societies.—The St. Simonians have left Paris in a body, in 
order to occupy a country-house at Menilmontant: this does not say 
much for their numbers. It is said that the enlightened members of 
this society may be seen digging in their gardens, planting cabbages, 
and cutting spinach for their cutlets, with their own proper hands, much 
to the delight of the Parisian badauds, who come from town to witness 
the way of a doctrinaire with his vegetables. In the mean time, that 
other horticultural society, the monks of La Trappe, have turned out of 
their domains for entertaining revolutionary projects, although no rational 
man in France at this moment believes they ever proposed to upturn 
anything but the dust of their own graves. While, however, the poor 
Trappists are appealing to the benevolence of the Catholics of England 
for a supply of bread, the St. Simonians are the fashion at Menilmontant. 
So the world wags. 

The idea of the St. Simonians going out of town, in warm weather, is 
not a bad one, and may be a lesson to migratory doctrinaires who, instead 
of rusticating in a body, spread themselves in unconnected and unim- 
proving wanderings over half the world. But society is in its infancy, 
and the secret of its improvement is in union and co-operation, although 
to laugh at Mr, Owen and his satellites may be allowable fun. On this 
head, let us propound a St. Simonian project. Clubs in town are com- 
mon enough, and they are altogether male, and in their views confined. 
But aclub in the country is quite a new scheme. Every man of wealth 
given to society, and who has ashowable place, does indeed keep a club, 
something after the plan we propose, but not on the same terms. First 
of all, he bears the whole expense: next, he selects his friends: and, 
thirdly, they neither stay long with him, nor are they at home while 
there, Joint stock societies have been common enough, but always for 
gain : why not a joint stock company for pleasure—for the mutual 
insurance of amusement—the hand in hand association for prolonging 
existence, for shortening our days, while it lengthens our lives ? 

Great houses are for great people; that is, for persons who can afford 
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to shat them up three parts of the year, and open them the rest. A 
great house, a fine park, good stables, and a sufficient establishment, 
may be much better employed. Imagine the system of a London club 
applied to one of the splendid mansions of our aristocracy, so many of 
which are now tenantless. Suppose twenty-five or fifty families, of 
about equal means, of similar tastes and habits, to take possession of 
one of these feudal properties. With a common table (a sort of table 
d’héte) for the adult, and a school-table for the young, the profits of 
innkeepers might be laid out in comparative luxury: but this only re- 
gards the materiel of living, to which a thousand details attach, such as 
a dairy supplied from the park. In all that looks to social or intellectual 
enjoyment, what a field would such an arrangement supply! The men 
in a summer’s evening would walk up and down the avenues in discussion 
of their favourite subjects, or those most given to proselytise would lecture 
the young under a chestnut tree ; while ladies, exempt from all the ¢ra- 
casserie of a household, would be at full liberty to give all their best 
cares, whether to education or the cultivation of their peculiar tastes. 
A steward, who might be a gentleman, and take his place at table, like 
the steward of a college, and a housekeeper, would be sufficient to regu- 
late all the affairs of such a mansion. Each family would have its 
assigned apartments; or indeed the house, any house, might be so 
altered, that a different range of apartments would signify as little as it 
does to the guest, who finds, on rising in the morning, that his windows 
look in a different direction from what they did the last time he visited 
the house. The billiard-room, the reading and school-room are under- 
stood. The stables would be a separate concern, and under the manage- 
ment of an individual, whose charges, however, should be on the joint 
stock principle; the value of which as to stables may be understood, 
when it is stated that the market-price of the food of a horse per week 
is twelve shillings, and that every livery-stable-keeper in London charges 
just double that sum for his maintenance. 

Fifty families would require about a hundred and thirty rooms of dif- 
ferent sizes, The writer of this happens to be acquainted with the man- 
sion ofa decayed nobleman, making up, as is said, a hundred beds ; now, 
in addition to these hundred beds, there are, in the house spoken of, 
numerous sitting-rooms, spacious state-rooms, long picture-galleries, 
together with a most unnecessary array of stewards’, housekeepers’, and 
other servants’ apartments. Were the living portion of such a house as 
this (and of such, hundreds are now falling to decay, or incurring unne- 
cessary taxes and outlay of expense in keeping up) added to the sleep- 
ing part, fifty families might be accommodated with ease and com- 
fort, for as long a period as they pleased. In an institution of this kind 
a college would serve as an excellent model ; were it once adopted, such 
mansions would far better deserve the names of universities than either 
Cambridge or Oxford. 

The contribution of the members for all such matters as were con- 
stant should be permanent, rent, service, reading-room, &c. The instant 
the bretschka drove to the door, then the buttery-bill should commence, 
even with the beer to slake the thirst of the post-boys, goaded on by 
the proprietor, anxious to arrive at his or her paradise. The charges 
for the subsistence of men, women, and children of every age, might 
be easily graduated to a scale, and the whole affairs of an institution of 
N 2 
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this kind conducted with Sayer po Sere stein a club, and. all 
the xegularity and certainty and quietiof a colleges) ify i eonoor od 
», Institutions of this kind (they might be called Domestie, Clabs) could 
be arranged for persons of any income. The one that) we haveiia,owr 
mind has been conceived for families of 6002 or. ZOO0L,..the which 18 
esteemed to be worse than nothing in. otdinary ‘life, . \But,according to 
our, plan, certain we are it might be made productive of every, comfort; 
and every luxury of 2000/. a-year in Baker-street or Montagu-square, 
. Let us see. Fifty families of 600/. a-year, produce, on the aggregate, 
80,000/, per annum: of this, we would set aside for house-rent and 
taxes, for gardens, for dairy, for service, for reading-rooms, for alibrary, 
&c., 10,000. a-year; the remaining 20,0001. we would divide into four 
parts ; 10,0002. should go in gross food, 5000/. in horse-flesh for those 
who choose to ride, and 5000/. in wines and spirits. Such, a 30,000/. 
per annum we are convinced would produce a community, that, before 
many years were elapsed, would be quoted as the pleasantest and most 
improving society of Europe. 
Ve have spoken of 600/. a-year, but the plan is not the less, practi- 
cable for 200/, per annum or 20001. 

We hear of incomes of 50/., 100/., and 200,000. per, annum, but 
who spends such sums? no man—nay, the man who has the. most,| has 
declared on a particular occasion, as squares with our knowledge, that 
for weeks he had not had the command of 100l. Why ?—the secret 
history of our aristocracy is not known; they are a people more. smned 
against than sinning: they have been for.ages such as those who have 
subsisted for ages, the treasure of the neighbourhood, and thus have 
supplied the place of the old monasteries. 

The distribution of the wealth of an English aristocrat would be a 
revolution except in his own neighbourhood. Has he not the whole 
generation of a certain honest steward in times of yore to provide? Is 
not his mother’s nurse quartered upon him? The ancient ad of fanev- 
bread to his great. grandfather, has he not a maiden idiot daughter, who 
must not be left to the parish? And did not “Training Joseph,” as far 
back as the reign of Queen Anne, win some amazing races, and must 
not, therefore, both the stud of the said Joseph, and the stud of the said 
winning horse be kept up?. Besides all this, the existing property is 
dispersed; it demands bailiffs here and there—land-surveyors. make a 
job, and farmers make a flight or a failure. 

Pass a mansion in Yorkshire, and demand the name of its tenant: 
the name is a good one. The possessor perhaps has a locum tenens 
house at Brighton, three bow-windows, and the Steine in common. 
The fact is, he cannot live on his paternal estate, though he can afford 
to pay for dear and bad lodgings at Brighton. Meanwhile, tle grand- 
son of his prendiather's pastry-cook knows no change ; in Sussex or in 
Yorkshire he performs his small duty, and rejoices, ) 

Come, let us club, should be the rejoinder to the national litany : 


they who live miserably separately, may advance every rational hope 
and prospect in society, 


Marturws AND u1s Comtc AnnuaL.—Puns are not this year tlie 
staple commodity of Matthews’s Comic Annual: there is wit in abund- 


ance; and, besides, there is satire—moral satire. This isa considerable 
step above Hoodism. Matthews, if he could get out of the Pun Go-Cart, 
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Wight*besonie® one’ of ‘the '* best possible publie instructors.” ‘Witness 
the scenes in which that remarkable person, Mistress’ Oberflachlich, 
jnetructs he? daughters how to slip the dress from one of the shoulders 
byeacdident, afid’the rest. | of yn 

‘i Some of the sdtigs}'too, are excellent: ' The “Sights of London” isan 
adinivable corp‘ ad’ eil'of ‘the Metropolis; andthe touch at the Water 
Coripanies’ clevererthan anything in Mrs. Bramble’s abuse of ‘London 
filth)?! B 103 ) “ 

Matthews’s' Schoolboy is perfect ; the Young Snows are only another 
edition of former boys of his: but we would bargain for a coachful of 
school lads every summer vacation as long as he lives. 

The Hunting Song is as good as Nimrod’s article in the Quarterly 
on’ Melton Mowbray ; and this is great praise. He fairly carries us 
ovér every thing—turns his green table into a green field—the lamps 
rosé before us like an onfence ; and as’ he tallyhoed along, he seemed 
to’ be about to take the fiddlers’ sticks bristling out of the orchestra, 
just as the squire would switch a rasper in Northamptonshire. The 
spirit of the chase rose supreme ; and we were only surprised, when old 
Jowler found, that the whole house did not break out in a universal 
view-hollo! and so away over the box (h)edges. 

Matthews is unique. ‘Go through England and you will not find an 
approach to him; then, like Dr. Faustus, go to Spain and back again, 
and there is nothing like him: ransack France, Germany, all Europe, 
and Matthews still remaims unique. 


Tue Irish Cuaracter.—If ever a country presented a fine raw ma- 
terial for the manufacture of a nation by able hands it is Ireland, If a 
thorough change does not very soon take place in the management. of 
the interests of that land, we shall shortly have to regret its independence, 
Men will then wonder at the blindness, not merely of the Legislature, 
but of the national feeling, as they did in the case of America, It is 
easy and inexpensive to prophesy; we will, therefore, raise an oracular 
voice, and foretel that, unless some most decided change takes place in 
this country, Ireland will be an independent republic in ten years, The 
plan to save Ireland (unless you dissolve the Union) is instantly to 
begin anew. Arrange its government on the footing of a dependent 
province, without regard to the prevalence of this or that form of Chris- 
tianity. This will be, in fact, to grant all that is clamoured for; and 
then, at the moment of satisfaction, establish a strong executive, which 
will ensure the predominance of law. The Whig scheme of preserving 
clgnity is a bad one with nations: it stood in the way of a conciliation 
with America at every stage, and is now the grand seen hg DPT : 
government's true dignity is the preservation of peace and the propaga- 
tion of happiness, wi 

The Irish are not a people to be dragooned. There are signs spud 
all their Tithe meetings of an easy and good-natured consciousness of 

wer, which bear a most threatening aspect for statesmen of the strong), 
and. “No ‘trait in the Irish is more peculiar than the joking air, with, 
which they transact their most serious business. Had a ceremony 8 qt 
as't8 described below taken place in England, it would have meant ot Y 
harmless satire ;- for an Englishman, while in earmest, never petinits lis” 
Imagination to ‘play; with ‘an Irishman it comes like a flash of light+"’ 
ning'when’ he means destruction. yodieM sda Nis a 
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The funeral of Tithes and Vestry Cess will, if we are not much mis- 
taken, be mentioned in history. 


“ Several of the banners bore well-executed caricatures. . That from Pil- 
town and Besborough represented (a sketch from the Parson's Horn-Book) 
some emaciated peasants bearing a bloated dignitary of the church in a chair 
of state: they are groaning in anguish, while he endeavours to silence them 
by prods of a bayonet ; but lest they should faint or rebel beneath the weight, 
yokes a piece of flying-artillery to his triumphal chair, and so drives tandem. 
Behind, on horseback, came a slave-driver, bearing a strong likeness to a 
well-known reverend character in the county—a witness before the late 
Tithe Committee. Another represented the Devil as an auctioneer, standing 
on the back of a cow, branded ‘ Tithe,’ vainly offering her for sale ; while a 
parson and proctor stand by with rueful looks, exclaiming * No bidders! no 
bidders!’ e parishes of Moncoin and Carigeen formed a regular funeral 
procession (or bur'in’, as they call it) for fifteen miles, bearing a coffin before 
them, on one side of which was inscribed 


‘ TITHES, 
‘ The frightful source of misery and bloodshed ! 
* Died on the ever-memorable 14th of December, 1831. 
‘ Requiescat in pace—Amen.’ 


‘VESTRY CESS, 
* The first-born of Tires, 
* Died of strangulation, in Waterford Cathedral, 
‘On Easter Monday, 1829. 
* Requiescat in pace — Amen.’ 

This coffin was borne at the head of several thousand people on foot, seven 
hundred horsemen following, three deep, their band playing the merriest airs 
that could be selected, and the funeral train alternately raising the doleful 


On the other side— 


Keena, with mock solemnity, every one joining in chorus, ‘ Arra, why did _ 


you die? Wurristru! O Wurristru!* and shouting in triumphant glee.” 


They who think so much of La Vendee, and its effect on the stability 
of a government, may imagine the speculation in neighbouring coun- 
tries on a translation of this passage. Those persons who have discussed 
politics on the Continent, whether in Russia or France, will recollect 
the importance of Ireland in foreign eyes: in fact, it has been for years 
the great stumbling-block of all our negotiations. Right or wrong, the 
continental powers have said, ‘* Here is a country with an arrow in her 
side ; she is wounded, and, in spite of her plethoric appearance, carries 
poison in her veins.” It is in vain for our agents to say no one can 
understand England or Ireland but natives; that those émeutes, which 
in other countries are fatal, are with us but the opening and shutting of 
the safety-valve ;—true or not, foreigners shrug their shoulders, and 
insist on their terms. 


** Poor otp Townsenp.”—The thieftaker is taken: death has ap- 
prehended him at last, On going one morning to the Bank on duty, 
the head constable of all met him suddenly as he was turning a comer, 
— out a skeleton-staff, neither more nor less than a marrow-bone ; 

ownsend turned pale, saw his time was come, and, like a decent thief, 
made no resistance, but was had up before the chief magistrate without 
more ado. Bail was not heard of, and the case was so clear that he 
was committed at once for trial. “ Poor old Townsend!’’ what will 
thy cunning serve thee now ?—no rapid post-chaise and four can avail 
thee: the circumstantial evidence is all ayainst thee, this time. Flight 
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and pursuit. are-done: the jury is empanelled, the verdict trembles upon 
their lips. Guilty or not guilty. The judge seems gathering up his 
black cap. || 

“Poor! old Townsend,’ as the king called him when he benignly 
asked after his burial, turns out to be rich old Townsend. He has left 
behind him 25,000/. it is said; if so, how, it is asked, did he get it? 
This would certainly be hard to say, but surely there is no reason for 
supposing that, because he is rich, he has * played booty.” Is a man 
to have nothing for preventing a duel in the nick of time, and adroitly 
concealing the source of his information? When diamonds are lost, 
should not a man be paid for finding them, more particularly if they 
should be found in an illustrious pocket? Has he not been for a 
quarter of a century the only fashionable representative of justice ? 
Has not his nod been as efficient as that of a lady patroness at every 
route of the season? In moments of confusion, how many of the most 
lovely and the most frightened of all aristocratical beauties have not been 
encouraged and supported by his sunny smile and confident assurance of 
protection? And shall not a man be paid for all this? ‘Townsend, the 
favourite of three successive kings of England, may surely be permitted to 
rest quietly in his grave, though he did die worth a quarter of a plum, 
Townsend has been a favourite subject with the fashionable novelists, 
into whose works his portrait has been introduced more than ohce at 
full length. He was in fact the model of a Londoner and a Bow Street 
officer. He was considered impudent, but that was only by those who 
did not understand him. Townsend divided mankind into the convicted 
and the unconvicted ; he looked on his fellow citizens with the eye of 
the law, before whom all men are equal. A lord or a pickpocket were 
to him plaintiff and defendant, equally respectable personages until the 
jury had decided who was wrong. What is called delicacy, he had 
none; any man might be a rogue, for justice makes no distinction of 
persons. Vulgar he was, for he talked the cockney vernacular; but 
his vulgarity never shocked lord or prince; he was humorous, droll, 
with a temper and a countenance that nothing could ruffle. His 
drollery might sometimes smack of that of Petit André, for he loved 
to joke his prisoners: he could be nothing dreary in apprehension: did 
he not live by it?—and was it not ordained by the authority of the 
land ?——-So he conducted his prisoner to gaol with an air of satisfaction 
as if both parties were doing their duty and following their respective 
callings. {t was Townsend’s part to take, and the prisoners to be 
taken—so all was right. 


CuoLera 1n Prison.—Persons are discharged from prison on ac- 
count of the cholera prevailing within the walls, as a measure of huma- 
nity. People not in prison cry out against the cruelty of turning 
loose upon society persons probably already infected, and who may 
spread the prison malady far and wide. At Wakefield, in Yorkshire, 
all the prisoners have been discharged from the House of Correction, 
save the poachers ; so say the newspapers: poachers being persons, by 
their very profession, placed out of the reach of sympathy, with the first 
of September before their eyes. Some London magistrates have re- 
frained from committing to gaols, where cholera has been occurring ; 
but have threatened, that on the repetition of the offence, no such con- 
sideration should have weight, and that they should be committed both to 
gaol and cholera: this is being committed for trial indeed, both in consti- 








‘tution and iw crime Froniall) which! it; would appear, ‘that cholerashas 
much to do with punishment of imprisonment ;:: and the prevalence of 
‘cholera otight certainly to be taken into the consideration of: ithe. judges 
during the existing assizes:: one month, with'the:chanicé:ofvchelera,| is 

ual to nine months of durance:in atime of salubrity. |6:)siwo1edw asd 

We hear nothing of the debtors and their prisons, beyoud-the reedrds 
of their deaths. ‘The King’s Bench, less considetate no see ose 
magistrates to crime, do not hesitate ‘to: issue; writs. “Cholera isimo 
answer toa Jatitat: nay, imprisonment at such a’ timely by: a vindictive 
creditor, will be a more delicious treat to his morbid’ appetites, Impri- 
sonment for debt has long been considered by enlightened men:as a 
gross barbarism: but what shall we say of it at a time when:committal 
to prison is like sentence of death? ~The abolition-of imprisonment for 
debt has lately been agitated, and a most: enlightened: view: of it was 
taken by Lord Brougham ; who, after all, is the great source of legal 
improvement; but the opposition it met with seems to have quashed all 
consideration of it. But what will the opponents of such a measure 
say to a suspension of it? There:is no humane man who will not say, 
that no prisoner for debt should be detained, at the risk of lis Jife, ina 
gaol infected by this tremendous disease. A general discharge would 
be a glorious act of humanity, and the injury done :to their :creditors 
amount to nothing. For who goes to gaol who can pay; or who ever 
can procure the means of paying in prison ? (4 

Imprisonment for debt is upheld as a the tradesman’s security. 
It operates precisely as his temptation to loss. The readers of, the 
newspapers will see, that under their confidence in this shield, never 
were tradesmen more imprudent, never swindlers more impudent. 
Reckoning upon his grand security,—the power of the person,—and | 
now it may be said, over the life,—and further induced by the high 

rofit on credit charges, there is no chance the tradesman will not run. 

he consequence is, that he falls into the hands of men, who, in ‘their 
turn, rob under the protection of the law, and when they have secured 
their plunder, decamp. 

Were imprisonment for debt unknown, bad debts; which now: form 
more than half of many tradesmen’s books, would be nearly unknown ; 
and the misery, corruption, dissipation, and debauchery. of  :prisons 
would disappear. If aman has property, it ought to be available to 
his creditors ; if he has none, he is not likely to accumulate any:in gaol. 
On the contrary, if his income depends upon his exertions, both income 
and exertion cease in prison ; hope of payment to his creditors vanishes, 
and hope of amelioration to improve circumstances, or regain a fortune, 


are blasted ; and along with them, often the foundation of all integrity 
and industry. 


‘Tne Art or Livrna Scot-rres.—In the French farce of Pique- 
assiette, ot Pickplate, in which Potier used to be so famous, we have a 
man who lacks the means of dining, but who, by ingenuity and perse- 
verance, succeeds pretty generally in securing an invitation; gracious 
_ or the contrary, it is indifferent, provided the dinner be good. ‘This is 

a favourite ats in France, and suits the genius of the French nation. 
‘The ‘arms of M. Pique-assiette are address and assurance. When John 
Bull is hungry and penniless he goes more warmly to work, and con- 
tents himself with the assurance, and dispenses with the address. It 
has ‘become a pretty common practice lately with Pique-assiettes of 
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tosenter: houses of; public supply,:and after having: laid;in+a 


‘estore of prpvisious: renough to-stand a pretty long: siege, at length to 
eontess that the payment is ‘no part of! their reckoning. | It) is :part of 
-ithe:eustonicof: England 'to ‘presume that; when a man enters a tavern, he 


has wherewithal. ta: satisfy: the demands of his host; proceeding, upon 


-hwhich, gwebt is. the-civility of the: host ito his ready-money guést—deep 
ugsithe sexvility of the waiters, because service is so immediately attended 


wwith itssreward. -: Proportionate, then, must be the dismay of alk parties 
om discovery!thatithe subject of their petits soins has no money,.or, in 
other words,;is ‘tno gentleman.” | Justice is usually:summary on the 


» oocasion }: but:a fellow of enormously healthy appetite, well lined with 


fat: capon: and sack, is invulnerable to. blows, and inapproachable to 
insult: He Jaughs in his sleeve at their abortive attempts at punish- 
ment, for, as he thinks to himself, they cannot take my dinner from me. 
And'as long as that his bosom’s: lord sits pleasantly, landlords may 
rave, and waiters square, the composure of: the “diner out’’ is undis- 
turbed. But what a digestion must that man have, who can sit and eat, 
and call, and be attended to, knowing well what must be the end of it 
all! | The very idea—while travelling, for instance, or on other occa. 
sions where unknown—f raising a bill which shall exceed by a mere 
shade the contents of the pocket, would throw most men into a fever, 
and ensure a most potent fit of blue devils and indigestion. But here 
is a man, conscious of the coming storm of shame, eats with all 
the leisure. of a man at ease, despatches the newspaper with his cheese, 
and contemplates his neighbours and his apartment over his bottle of 
port; spinning out, of course, the last glass or so, as if summoning up 
and arranging his brazen armour for the coming onslaught. Whata 
position! A man who, in such circumstances, can keep a cool, pulse, 
ought either to be made a general, or be hanged. 

The instances of this kind that have occurred in the course of this 
month are of a very humble kind. A sailor, it seems, took his glass| of 
gin at the Blue: Pig, in St. Mary Axe, well knowing he had not where- 
withal to satisfy the Blue Pig’s master. This, it appears, has become 
acommon practice at such places as the Blue Pig; the magistrate 
declared there was no remedy, and the sailor would have been let off 
plus the gin, had. he not. unluckily kicked the policeman. . Here | they 
had him; drinking gin on tick is no criminal offence, but to kick a 
policeman implies bail, and bail friends, and the sailor who cannot pay 
for a glass of gin assuredly will have no friends. 

“A:man at Canterbury has become famous for this mode of gaining a 
livelihood. He enters a cook-shop, and, rejoicing in an appetite equal 
‘to.any five men, sups like a Grecian hero, The end arrives+—no pay; 
he declares his name, and the denouement takes place—it is. the: noted 
Dando; after which comes the ceremony of turning out or sending to 
gaol, for there. the magistrates punish the offender as a vagabond, This 
Dando—the oddest gerund in do that ever lived, and who ought 0 be 
named Edendo, has for a long time alternated between the, cook-shops 
and) the, gaol of St. Augustine, at both of which points he, is sure of 
rations, the only thing a man cursed with his appetite concerns, himself 


, about, The Kentish Gazette gives a full account of the gerund in do’s 


latest, exploits in the county town, in a style not unbecoming so sayoury 
'& subject. 


“Danpo, Again.—Dando was released from St. Augustine's prison on 
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Saturday morning. He had no sooner quittedrhis domicile, than’ he com. 
meneed a series of gastronomic feats. At.one cook-shop he devonred meat 
and bread, which he rinced down with a tankard or two) of er, to the 
amount of three shillings; the victualler, however, when he ¢ or ppether 
supply, asked him, in the politest manner possible, for the cash for what he 
had devoured ; but Dando shrugged up his shoulders, and said hé was mints 
a farthing; whereupon he was interrogated, and on its being ascertained 
that he was the man with such an amazing maw, he was suffered ‘to em 
with a good blow up, and a‘ blow out’ too. Thence he steered for Rey- 
nolds’, in Orange-street, invited, no doubt, by the savoury smell of sundry 
rounds of beef in the window. He sat down with some: importance, consi- 
dering his appearance, and called for ‘a plate nicel cooked,’ which he dis- 
cussed very briefly; then another; anda third quickly followed with exqui- 
site gusto. A large pie stood handy, which Mister Dando imagined was 
concocted with fruit, and he called, not for any Sanaa quantity, but the 
whole of it. Mrs. Reynolds told him it was a hot meat pie, when he ap- 


om somewhat disappointed, and desired to be furnished with tea; but 

ere he was again foiled, for upon being asked for the money, he declared 

he had none, and was put into the hands of a constable, who conveyed him 

to gaol, where he remained during the night. In the morning he was turned 
ift.” 


Lorp Lonponperry’s Wax Canpies.—There is no one so often 
before the public as Lord Londonderry, and it is always as a subject of 
ridicule. Heisthe pair pour rire. Whether in his place or in society, the 
newspapers are continually supplied by him with food for good-natured 
Jaughter. Sometimes he pistols the mob, at others he beats the nurse. 
His speeches are received with shouts of Jaughter: his actions, whether 
of battery or trover, are a fund of amusement. If any other man had 
had a few pounds of candles stolen from him, all would have gone right; 
the candles would have been burnt, or the thief apprehended, tried, and 
convicted. His unlucky star pursues him, however: the candles are not 
wax, but spermaceti; the rogue gets off, and the corpus delicti is im- 
pounded. Most men would have let the matter pass; after so signal a 
failure, there would have been no further inquest for the pounds of 
candles. Buta small thing is of the same size as a large one in some 
optics, and so it was here; the proprietor must stick up for his rights. 
The Marquis was going into the country, and ‘tase’ lights ; so he 
must have the stolen ones, or none at all. The poor constable, rejoicing 
in the uncertainty of the law, was beginning to anticipate certain bright 
nights in winter, when lo! he was summoned to the presence, and com- 
manded to stand and deliver; but the constable, like a true man, stuck 
to the law and the candles, and refused to surrender, whereupon it 
seems he has been dismissed. 

These things happen to no one else, so that we are entitled to consi- 
der that prudence and a peerage are not inseparable. We are furthermore 
led to reflect upon our diplomatic appointments, and ask how this coun- 
try was represented for years, in a foreign court of the first importance, 
by a man whom no a in England would select to manage the light- 
ing of a methodist chapel. It is an affair altogether d fortiori, when a 
man, who makes himself ridiculous about a pound of candles, pretends 
to meddle with state affairs. A man who sits’ in a cab, armed with a 
brace of pistols, and hopes to make head against a mob, may be a very 
brave soldier, but few will take him for astatesman. Jt is not thus that 
public opinion is combated., 

It is probable that there are few better disposed persons than the noble- 
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mam Who isnow become the butt of the newspapers, and his fate may-be 
considered ‘a 'warning to those who are conscious of carrying more sail 
than ballast. He is lost, not for flying in the face of public opinion, but 
for ridiculously facing about, single-handed and Don Quixote-like, 
against any tide that he can select as meeting him, He covets a glorious 
opposition, and is never so happy as when he stands frothing and foam- 
ing, after having sustained a,tremendous shock of laughter. There he 
stands unshaken, unmoved ; as ifall that a man cares about had not been 
in the meantime swept away. 

The Marquis of Londonderry is a standing monument of the old bad 
borough system of England, the grand feature of which was the thrust- 
ing of unfit men into responsible positions, 
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* ALIENA NEGOTIA CENTUM.”—Horat, 


For the very curious document we subjoin, we are indebted to the courtesy 
of a distinguished and eminent gentleman, the head of one of the colleges of 
Oxford. Gibbon seems to have been very proud of this composition; he had 
it engraved on copper-plate for the edification of himself and his friends, 
but we need not say that till now the world in general has not had full oppor- 
tunity to judge of its merits. It is singular to see the most philosophical 
and profound of English tories a victim to the ‘‘ well-working’’ system of 
things that be, and the oft-cited Authority of the boroughmongers, pouring 
forth his elaborate indignation on ‘* the mockery of elections,” 

The Speech of Epwarp Gipson, Esq. on the day of election 
for the borough of Petersfield, in the year 1761. 

** Gentlemen—I appear here in a situation very different from my expect- 
ations. I hoped to have stood here the assertor of our common independency. 
I can only lament with you a yoke it is impossible for us to shake off. 

“* The most considerable part of the still remaining independent freeholders 
of this borough addressed themselves sometime ago to my father, as a gentle- 
man whose past conduct had deserved their esteem, and desired he would offer 
himself a candidate. They were justly provoked at so many nominations, 
with the mockery of elections, where gentlemen were returned for the borough, 
who hardly knew in what county it was situated. My father accepted their 
offer with thanks, but soon afterwards (1 fear out of an ill-grounded par- 
tiality) desired they would transfer the honour of their choice upon me, 
had the satisfaction of receiving that mark of their approbation. 

“ From that time I had the greatest reason to hope for success. Without 
threats, without promises, by no methods I should blush to acknowledge in 
this place, I could without presumption promise myself the majority of the 
real independent freeholders, in opposition to that unknown candidate, with 
whose name we are but just made acquainted. 

“ One man disappointed all these hopes ; a man who, after every engage- 
ment which could bind a gentleman, or an honest man, infamously abandoned 
me. This treachery, and the consequences it hath had, leaves me nothing 
else to do, than to express my most grateful sense of my obligations to my 
friends, obligations unconnected with success, and which (were every nobler 
principle wanting) my pride would never suffer me to forget. 

“Had I succeeded I should have used my utmost endeavours to have 
acted up to the great trust reposed in me ; I should have considered a seat in 
Parliament neither as a title of honour, nor as an instrument of profit, but as 
a laborious and mportant duty, to which the greatest parts joined to the 
severest application are scarcely equal. I should have endeavoured to follow 

the path of moderation and impartiality: loyal to my king without servility, 
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zedlous for my country without faction, attached to theo iMvéfare of 
Great Britain.—but ae unattentive to the particular i ofthe borough 
I bad the honour to represent. ! boaarosss bas gosge Josh, 


| Exeladed from this agreeable prospect, I must confine my ambition 
within the duties of a private life; and I hope my behaviour as a nian, anda 
neighbouring gentleman, will never make my friends repent their’ having 
thought me worthy of a higher character.” TON He T19W P ~~ sen} 

QuARANTINE AND CuoLerA.—Among the distressing cases of cholera 
which have occurred since its reappearance, there are none to be compared 
in frightful interest with those of the convict-ships ; i Prpeares just as. they 
were preparing fo sail, and they were both ordered into places of quarantine. 
That which carried the females, an East Indiaman, with a crew partly of 
Lascars, were sent into Standgate-creek, where the disease increased toa 
most afflicting extent. After remaining three or four days in this mudd 
pool, thirty-seven unfortunate females, of all ages, were lying between decks 
in a hopeless state; and at length the captain, the chief mate, some of the 
English sailors, and finally the doctor, caught the disorder. Any person who 
breathed the infected air below was instantly seized ; the chief mate went down 
to fumigate, when he was immediately affected with violent spasms in his 
legs, and carried into his berth, The bodies of the dead were at first brought 
on shore, a large fire waslighted, and they were buried beside it, under the idea 
that the smoke and flame might neutralize or destroy infection. It was at one 
time rumoured that the deaths were so numerous, that the bodies would 
be thrown into the water, from inability to bury them; providentially, how- 
ever, this was not necessary, even if such a thing could have been con- 
templated : the disease subsided with the same rapidity as it had increased, 

At the very moment, when every European on board was attacked with 
symptoms more or less violent, and a number of deaths immediately 
anticipated, a favourable change took place, the desperate cases became 
convalescent, the convalescent were restored to health, and the fearful 
disease, like some sudden storm at sea, which threatens immediate destruc- 
tion, passed suddenly over, and in nine or ten days all again was calm and 
healthy. There were on board the ship a hundred and seventy unfortunate 
females, and the state of debility and depression, into which their former 
mode of life had reduced them, were naturally supposed to be powerful 
predisposing causes to the complaint. It was, however, otherwise; the 
greater number of them had been inmates of Newgate, where they had been 
hearers of Mrs. Fry, whose benevolence had Jed her fo visit them, even after 
they were embarked ; the patience, resignation, and orderly habits of these 
poor females were very conspicuous, and to this moral cause, perhaps, is to 
be attributed the favourable termination of the disease; out of a hundred 
persons attacked in a close ship, of which thirty-seven were very severe cases, 
but six deaths occurred. 

When the disease was at its height, several merchant-ships arrived from 
the Mediterranean, and entered the creek to perform their usual quarantine. 
Some had passengers ; some had been more than twomonths on their voyage, 
had not touched at any place where they could have come in contact with 
contagion, and all on board were in high health; yet they were obliged to 
drop their anchors beside this infected ship, and remain for some time shut 
up with her in a dismal muddy pool, where the marsh miasma was, in itself, 
sufficient to engender pestilence, even if it had not existed. None of the 
people were allowed even to walk on shore for exercise, though there was 
an elevated bank near, where they might easily be under observation, and 
kept from alf communication with others; and twice'a-day the doctor came 
near the vessels, when every one was obliged to exhibit themselvés:ondetk 
for his ‘inspection : if from the vicinity of infection, or insalubrity of »situa- 
tion, any of these healthy people had’ taken’ sick, which was very ‘likely; 
they’ oon? have been condemned to remain there, perhaps,’ tillvall’ had 

In considering these cases we are naturally led into two reflections :— 
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first,,on the,want of management on board the convict-ship. . Around,'the 
grenk, were|several empty:-hulks or vessels. lying up, in ordinary, where abun 
dant space and accommodation might be had for.the sick. they been 
atonce removed, and the diseased separated from the healthy, and on (their 
removal, the, infected vessel cleaned! and: ventilated, it is probable. the dis- 
raight /have;been averted in. its origin. But, here a crowd of unfor- 
funate people were suffered to remain festering, together, till the air became 
so tainted that every person, who breathed it in an undiluted state, was 
seized with disease. To talk of a or non-infection, after what 
is now known of the complaint, is absurd; and we trust, that if such an 
évent happen again, and any other ships are ordered here under similar 
circumstances, that ‘the first precautions will be to fit up one or more of 
those idle and empty vessels, for the immediate removal of the sick. 
* The second reflection is on the exceeding impropriety of such a place for 
quarantine. We do not now enter into the Poser of its necessity, but it 
is obvious {6 all, that its arrangements should be as conducive as possible to 
the health and convenience of those who are subject to it. In countries on the 
continent which we despise, this is particularly attended to. In Spain, for 
Sie the quarantine station at Minorca is delightful. It is on a healthy 
island, where a large edifice is erected with every convenience for diet and 
lodging, and a very extensive garden laid out for exercise and amusement, 
and any inconvenience arising from detention is compensated by the agreeable 
place of sojourn, In Engiand, the ship is thrust into a filthy, muddy pool, 
surrounded with swampy marshes, on which, though entirely desert, no one 
is allowed to land even for an hour’s exercise. In this odious place, the 
vessel, and all her crew, are sometimes detained for thirty or forty days, or 
eyen longer if she bring a susceptible cargo, or a foul bill from the place 
where she took it in, though she may have been so long on her voyage as to 
supersede the necessity of any quarantine, Meantime she is daily watched, 
and if yexation, depression of spirits, confinement, unwholesome air, or any 
other predisposing circumstance, cause any individual to fall sick, the ship 
is considered as infected, and her crew as labouring under the plague. But 
if, in addition to this, the creek be made the receptacle of ships labouring 
under a disease, even more frightful than that almost imaginary one, which 
weare trying to exclude,—if the people of this country, coming home from 
abroad in high health and spirits, are thrust into contact with it, and kept 
there an indefinite time, in the greatest alarm and peril, we think it a thin 
which calls for immediate inquiry, and that such arrangements should be 
made as to prevent the recurrence of it. During the worst period of 
cholera on board the convict-ship, seven or eight vessels arrived in the creek 
with the yellow quarantine flag flying, and cast anchor beside her.’ They 
had come hither from places from whence they had brought clean bills of 
health, or had not susceptible cargoes, and their detention was not Tong, 
extending from one to seven or eight days. But we think a healthy ‘crew 
rei not be sent to such a vicinity at all, or be suffered to remain there an 
our, | 


Tae CuisinizR AND THE Nositity.—‘ What great events from little 
causes flow!’ How unimportant an affair may occasion a “ considerable 
sensation '' in the fashionable circles. 

*.A.* eonsiderable sensation ' has been produced at the West-end of the 
town, by the death of Smith, the celebrated cook of Arthur's club-house, 
who was, from his abilities in business, in constant requisition at large parties 
ofithe nobility,’'—Daily Paper. 

Who after this:will deny that England is a nation of gluttons, since, the 
death of afavourite cook is capable of causing an excitement. among the 
highersand therefore, prima facie, the most enlightened class of the commu; 
nity 2, Poor Smith may have been a worthy, or even, in his business, a clever 
man hemay have had the knack of manufacturing dishes to tempt the cys 
appetites of the gormandising nobility, but we blush to think what must 
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the extent of glattony among the great, when the death of so humble a man 
is sufficient to throw the West-end of the town into general consternation. 
When the mighty Bentham was removed from the earth we heard of nothing 
like lamentation in the circles of fashion. The decease of a great philosopher 

there without anything beyond a careless comment; but when a 
maker of ragouts, an inventor of sauces to heighten the grosser appetites, in 
plain words, a person possessing the art to excite the more bestial qualities 
of our nature—when such a man as this ceases to exist, his death occasions 
in high life a “* considerable sensation.” What does this argue, but that there 
are too many among what is called the highest class of society who care more 
for their bodies than their minds, and who feel the death of a favourite cook 
much more than they deplore the loss of a philosopher ? 


Tue Rerorm Jusiter.—To the Editors of the New Monthly Magazine.— 
“ Alas, gentlemen, how often are we poor mortals disappointed when we make 
up our minds to have a day's pleasure! In such amanner have the reformers 
found themselves thwarted in their determination to celebrate the triumph 
of their cause by a general jubilee. Some thought it advisable to show 
their joy in an illumination, others were for commemorating their victory 
by stuffing themselves at Jubilee dinners, while the inhabitants of the modern 
Athens, scorning the respective plans of both illuminators and gourmands, 
rejecting the proposition of the dighis, as well as of the good /iver's, have re- 
solved to show their pleasure in a splendid display of fireworks. 

“ Pustic Resorcings.—The committee have decided against an illumi- 
nation, and a subscription is now going round to raise a fund for fireworks, 
which it is intended shall far surpass in number and grandeur any thing ever 
seen in the city. Itis also intended to have a bonfire on the summit of 
Arthur's Seat, the blaze of which shall reach over the half of Scotland; and 
the committee intimate that contributions of firewood, old casks, &c., will 
be thankfully received."— Scotsman. 

Ts it on the principle that political squibs having attended the progress of 
Reform, that squibs of another kind are to be employed to do honour to its 
consummation? It seems strange to call on the enlightened inhabitants of 
Edinburgh to contribute inflammable materials in order to mark their satis- 
faction at the trumph of liberal principles. The list of subscriptions, when 
published, will reflect but little credit on the city, for who would not ridicule 
such items as tubs of turpentine, wax pieces, trusses of straw, and bundles 
of fire-wood ? The mechanic will perhaps send his mite in the shape of a 
greasy old hat; the committee would, of course, receive with avidity the 
collar of a well-worn coat; and reforming cookmaids will sacrifice to the 
good cause, for once and away, a pot of kitchen-stuff; the radical candle- 
snuffer, too, at the theatre will doubtless give up one night's perquisites, and 
contribute his candle-ends to assist the blaze which is to reach over the half 
of Scotland.—1 am, gentlemen, your most obedient servant, PHioaiste.” 


Mr, GrorGe Ronins’s ADVERTISEMENTS.—To0 the Editors of the New 
Monthly Magazine.—** Gentlemen—It is but seldom that I have to complain 
of your critical inattention to real merit, but I cannot help noticing with in- 
dignation the extraordinary and, as it would seem, jealous neglect you and 
your brethren have exhibited to the poetical genius of Mr. Robins. Every 
one has heard of the memorable exclamation ‘“* We keeps a poet” which 
was triumphantly uttered by a scion of the house of Packwood *, in answer 
to a compliment passed upon the great strop-maker's poetical advertisements. 
But there is one mighty magician in the regions of descriptive poetry, before 
whom the genius even of a Rowland or a Thomson must hide its diminished 
head; for who will deny that George Robins is the very Walter Scott of the 
advertising columns of the newspapers? Whocancompete with the worthy 
Knight of the Hammer in the description of rural or romantic scenery ; and 
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* See Edgeworth, 
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where is that imagination which can conjure up beauties and advantages 
which, to a less. vivid fancy, are often wholly imperceptible? If a mansion 
is to be sold whose walls are falling to decay, we are told how desirable is 
the ‘* opportunity afforded by their dilapidated state of exercising that taste 
which will be required in restoring them,” If an estate is to be disposed of, 
remoyed fifty miles from all communication with a market town, we are 
charmed by a paragraph eulogizing “ the beautiful seclusion in which the 
property is situated!" A solitary abode in a distant part of the country is 
transmogrified by the poetic fancy of Mr. Robins into a“ delightful retreat ;" 
marshes, swamped with stagnant pools sending forth unhealthy exhalations, 
become in his description “ rich pasturage adorned with placid rivulets,” 
and a dull flat, to the end of which one’s vision cannot penetrate, is changed 
by the master touch of his pen into a “ boundless and magnificent prospect.” 
But his genius is not confined to description of scenery alone; he has the 
happy knack of bringing his talents to bear upon the ordinary transactions 
of life, and the announcement for sale of an annuity, or a tradesman's busi- 
ness, he contrives to invest with an interest which, in less able hands, could 
never be made to attach to it. If a shop and good-will is to be disposed of, 
because the person retiring has been unable to make it answer, we are told 
“how great an improvement activity in the new purchaser will be sure to 
effect ;*’ and when our attention is solicited to a paltry annuity of 40/. per 
annum to revert tothe buyer perhaps after the death of some half-dozen 
healthy intermediate claimants, our parental feelings are appealed to, and we 
are pathetically invoked to purchase “a provision for one of our grand- 
children.” It must, indeed, be granted that, however we may admire the lyric 
playfulness of Warren,—however we may be interested by the anecdotal and 
familiar style Prem ie in the puffs of Rowland,—both must yield the palm 
to the vigour, freshness, command of language, and power of imagination, 
which shine collectively in the announcements of the unapproachable Robins. 
I trust, gentlemen, that your attention thus summoned to the merits of the 
greatest of living poets, your jealousy will no longer interfere with your jus+ 
tice. I am, gentlemen, your humble servant, VinpEx.” 


LAWYERS INTERESTED IN RoGuEeRY.—To the Editors of the New Monthly 
Magazine.—** Gentlemen,—In the Morning Chronicle | find it stated that, 
“at the Exeter sessions, on Monday, there were six prisoners, forming four 
cases ; during the forenoon, jifteen barristers dropped in!""—From the paus 
city of cases at the Exeter sessions we naturally infer the diminution of 
crime ; but our pleasure at the circumstance is mingled with pity for the 
poor barristers, who, it seems, with long faces and briefless bags, were 
prowling about, like birds of prey, in the vicinity of the sessions-house. Four 
cases among fifteen barristers could amount to no more in proportion than 
a sprat thrown among some half-dozen sharks by way of scramble. What 
a disappointment for the gentlemen of the long robe, to find crime so much 
on the decline, as materially to have contracted the scope they formerly had 
for the exercise of their legal ingenuity! We fancy we hear the barristers 
execrating Exeter for being without its due share of burglars, pickpockets, 
or murderers, and declaring it is not worth their while to visit a place so 
valueless to them, on account of the generally moral rectitude of its inha- 
bitants. Honesty is perhaps the worst enemy lawyers have to encounter ; 
and to them a cireuit without knaves is as unprofitable as a client without 
assets. It sometimes answers for a professional man to encourage litigation, 
on the score of its being food for his calling, which is:a principle of action 
somewhat in accordance with a story we once heard that the proprietors of 
a certain Sunday paper, in a dead week, had thoughts of attaching a bravo 
to their establishment, whose duty it would be to commit robberies, and 


communicate to the journal the fullest particulars and the earliest intelli- 
gence.” : 


Barry Cornwat's Sones.—We propose, in our next number, to review 
the very beautiful volume for which we are indebted to the Author of Mareian 











Internal Reform pag nym ve of Com » 
time—the caduoteiley of private interests—attendant on’ the 
arrangement of Committees.— We shall, at our early leisure, make 
ject a matter for an article. 


Inisp Monruty Macazine.—Magazines in Ireland have yet been 
successful. We admire as much the courage of the present as 
ability displayed in its execution: most heartily do we wish it well. In 
unhappy country, torn by political feuds, any effort to confirm the i 
influence of literature deserves gratitude and encouragement from. of 
parties. Mr. Maurice O'Connell, member for Clare, has contributed 
articles of great merit to the Magazine; which we notice, with i 
admiration, a singularly bold and spirited ballad called the “* Romance o 
Irish History,” in the first Number. 


Gérne.—It will doubtless interest the English admirers of Géthe’s genius 
to know the contents of his posthumous works, about to be published. We 
need not add anything as to the importance and high interest of the new trea- 
sure of German literature so eagerly expected, the publication of which the 
illustrious deceased had his good reasons to defer till after hisdeath. The con- 
tents are:—Faustus, second part; first manuscript of Goetz of Berlichingen, 
and the same piece destined for the stage ; Miscellanies on Art and Literature ; 
new Poems; Life of Géthe, 4th volume, or the years 1774-75; Journey in 
Switzerland in 1797; detached Pieces, old and new. This will form volumes 
41 to 50 of Gothe’s complete works, but then there are five more volumes, 
to be published separately, on Natural History and Natural Philosophy, the 
Laws of Light, ‘* Farbenlehre,” Mineralogy, and Geology. 


Temperance Societizs.—We have received a communication of some 
length from a Professor of the College of Belfast, advocating the causé of 
Temperance Societies. We shall endeavour to give it early publication, and 
regret ~- we cannot do so in the "ea N a ielaaeiniie coal ing circum- 
stances, Temperance, in every s ars indi necessary to 

us ry the attacks of a detaeh the rav of which are not, as 

ofore, limited to the poorer classes. We refer our readers to former 

Numbers of the New Monthly, in which the nature of this terrible malady, 

and the means proper for its prevention or cure, have been treated by a 
physician of considerable eminence and experience, 


Smoxine Memprrs or Partiament.—Among the standing orders of 
the House of Commons, issued about the middle of the seventeenth een- 
tury, we find the following :—** Ordered, that no Member of the House do 

to smoke tobacco tn the gallery, or at the table of the House, sitting 
as Committees."—A Member of Parliament of the seventeenth had not the 
dignity which pertaineth to an M.P. of the nineteenth century, and could, ‘it 
appears, find pleasure in a pipe—a homely, though a somewhat inelegant, 
luxury. What a scene must St. Stephen's have presented in the olden time, 
when probably a et in alluding to another, would of the 
“ Honourable Member now lighting his pipe,” or of * the Officer 
with the short-cut!" It must have been amusing to hear disclaimers of any 
intention to be personal “on the Learned Gentleman now blowing a cloud 
opposite,” or et ree to wound the feelings of the “ worthy Member who 
has just tobacco-box.” 

Some of obsolete standing orders may not be altogether i 
to the present period, for volumes of smoke still occasionally from 
Honourable Members’ mouths, as some very recent Numbers of the Mirror 
o&f Parhament can testify. 
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